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THE WAYFARER 


& Next month Blue Key (college athletics honorary) meets 
nationally in Chicago and may delete this tough old snag from 
its constitution: “All members shall be male members of the 
Caucasian race’—as 25 members from 9 
western region Blue Key chapters de- 
manded last spring at their bi-vearly 
convention. Since the Olympics, such 
deletion would seem to admit at last most 
of the American athletes worth talking 
about: blue keys surely match black 
and yellow and red as well as they do 


white. 


B& Speaking of limited keys reminds me how adroit is John 
Deschner (United Student Christian Council's youthtul 
strategist) at playing a full Bach fugue on a tiny foot-pump 
reed organ with about 48 peep-peeping notes in all... . Prob- 
ably “unlimited Keys” describes the man who is now ofhcially 
American staff head for the World Council’s new Youth De- 
partment: Bill Keys, who is dervish-busy in his serene apple- 
green office in New York. 


B&B What about this man Justice William O. Douglas? Eliot 
Janeway says: “Not since Jefferson has a man been thrust 
into poliucal le adership by the power of his own ideas. It was 
by using other men’s ideas that Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
the two Roosevelts rose to greatness, to the surprise of their 
contemporaries, after the accidents and the compromises of 
politics had put them into the presidency. But now, in this 
time of trouble and transition, Justice Douglas’ ideas are win- 
ning him a unique political position. . .” IT confess I'm de- 
vouring Douglas’ new book Being An American and finding it 
deep and thrilling liberalism such as today’s Christianity 


seems to seek. 


& NICC co-chairmen Fred Coots and Lulla Hansen both 
bear the Union label (seminary in Manhattan) and are both 
top-grade. Beret-bearing Fred brings a droll wit and keen 
leadership from Occidental College. Lulla’s an administrator 
too, and her Norwegian past provides a soft and throaty “r” 
which reminds pleasantly of Ed Espy’s, which this year sounds 
in the chaste confines of Yale Divinity School. ... We sincerely 
grieve that genial Thomas V. Barrett has left his job heading 
Episcopal student work, to become chaplain at Kenyon Col- 
lege in Ohio. Tom’s balance and wisdom, his excruciating 
recent satire on parsons in “Travels of a Gargoyle,” his piano 
virtuosity, and his help on INTERCOLLEGIAN all have left 
us in his debt. ... 


& Foot-followers of the lona Community in Scotland goggled 
at happy news: George MacLeod, father of that movement, 
was quietly married last August—as TIME would say, “both 
for the first time.” He also returns to his old parish, Govan in 
congested Glasgow, as pastor even while going ahead with 
his dramatic Christian venture on lona Island and a dozen 
other points in Scotland. ... His We Shall Re-Build, reprinted 
at last, comes from kirkridge, Bangor, Pa. for six bits. 

The Inter-seminary Movement organizes interdenominational 
teams to visit colleges presenting the claims of church vocations: 
write Al Ellis at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17 for de- 
tails... . The United Christian Youth Movement has a new 
Commission on Christian Vocation, with a first manual in 
long-term preparation: The Vocation of the Christian Sales- 
man—juxtaposing terms not often heard together! .... Laura 
Cross writes Bryant Drake from Peiping that Chinese college 
cost has jumped this vear: $155,000 to $2,800,000. per student! 


—J.O.N. 
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Who Wrote It 

In great old PIERRE MAURY (father of WSCE’s Philippe) we 
salute one of the moving spirits of French support for the World 
Council of Churches: this article, a decidedly profound one we 
think) he broadcast from Amsterdam over the BBC. W. RICHES 
HOGG finished his Yale Ph.D. last year and has helped lead stu 
dent conferences for several years with the Interseminary Movement 
“Froncon” delegates last Christmas will recall EF. FAY CAMPBELL’ 
memorable Bible talks: he heads the Division of Higher Education 
for the Presbyterian USA Church. Of course Fk. H. JOHNSON 
(led) is Executive of the Student Volunteer Movement, and 4 
pillar of this journal. CONNIE THURBER, who used to be Connie 
Kronon till she met Newt, does just what she says she does in this 
piece. As wide-awake YMCA Secretary at Miami U in Ohio, DAVID 
RIGGS has many a good idea such as the one he describes. WIL. 
LIAM C. MOHLER is president of Dwight Hall, the Y in Yale 
(which leaves more than ale, we hasten to add). In EDGAR J. 
FISHER we have an old friend: until recently on the statl of the 
Institute of International Education, teaching this vear at Sweet 
briar. PENRY JONES is a member of the Political Commission of 
WSCF. 

Time, fast-pitching periodical, has given us permission to draw 
on their September 6, 1948 issue for some of the data on “Eleven 
Platforms,” ANGELA MORGAN'S poem (on page 45) from 
Masterpieces of Religious Poetry, a Harper book, to be reviewed 
here next month. 
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World Church is the “Tree of Life’ for such as these 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree were for the 


healing of the nations.—Revelation XXI, 22. 


| don’t want just to glorify World Church. Even if God inspires the 
plan and the realization of it, it is a human affair, and like all human 
affairs morally and spiritually imperfect. 


Nevertheless | praise God for the fact that He has sent the appeal of 
the ecumenical movement to so many churches. In the past the churches 
felt or believed that they were obliged to distinguish themselves from 
one another and to oppose one another; but it is a remarkable sign of 
the times that the desire of the same churches is now reversed. They no 
longer seek to satisfy their consciences by affirming their faith in oppo- 
sition to other churches, but in attempting to confess that faith with 
the other churches. So they hope for and await the fulfillment of the 
proyer offered by Jesus Christ on the night before his death—the prayer 
that he eternally offers to his Father “that all who believe on me 
through the word of the apostles should be one as we are one... 
that the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” 


But | should like to be able to praise God still more for the fact that 
this desire for the unity of the churches was not an egoistic longing, a 
matter of internal ecclesiastical politics, a desirable reconciliation be- 
tween organizations. | should like to be able to praise God for the fact 
that the churches were taking equally seriously that other part of our 
Lord’s Prayer—the part in which he himself indicates the motive of the 
proyer. | should like to be able to praise God for the fact that the 
Church was thinking of the world when it was seeking for unity. 


For God does not love the Church without the world. He loves the 
Church for the sake of the world. How is it that in the past we so-called 
Christians have so often believed that to belong to Jesus Christ means 
ignoring, criticising or despising the world? So we have all of us come to 
be to some degree pharisees, hypo- 
crites, partisans or propagandists. Men 
have no longer believed us when we 
have told them that God loves them. 
They have been right when they have 
answered: “You don’t love us—you 


love your churches. You want us for € 
your churches. How should we believe WO RLD ( _ U R = 
in God's love for us, when in fact you 


Pierre Maury on 


never speak of anything except his love for your churches—that is for 
yourselves!” But the world—but men—suffer from a great and terrible evil: 
the evil of not being loved. When the churches love themselves, when 
Christians love their church for its own sake and not for the sake of 
showing God's love for the world to the world, they prevent their fellow- 
men from believing that God loves them, and thus they prevent them 
from loving God. 


Let us then praise God that he has forbidden us any longer to conceal 
his love by our exclusive love for our own particular and divided churches. 
If we don’t understand that God forbids us to go on doing this, the 
world will continue to ignore the love of God. It will continue to think 
that Jesus Christ is not he whom God has sent to all men. It will con- 
tinue, through our fault, to be a world which is desolate, despairing and 
unloved. 


Do we understand the great appeal God is making to us? Do we under- 
stand that the only really decisive service we can render to the world is 
to proclaim in word and deed—and not least through our search for 
unity—that God in Jesus Christ loves the world? It is utterly false to 
believe that God loves us but that he does not love other people—those 
whom we do not love. To be saved without the others is to be lost by 
God. 


So | ask of you two things: Come into the presence of God with us. 
Make World Church your responsibility as it is ours. Prayer can achieve 
this miracle! 


Secondly: Pray with us for the sake of the world—for the sake of the 
burden of misery and suffering that we share with the world but from 
which we know that Jesus Christ has 
delivered us—for the sake of those 
who do not yet know that God has pre- 
pared for them the eternal kingdom of 
joy and peace. Pray that others—that 
all—may rejoice with us, and that they 
may live their lives in hope. For with- 
out them, all of them, we cannot our- 
selves rejoice or believe or hope. 
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148 communions joined forces for an 


Last August, 1,200 churchmen from 
around the world met for ten days 
in Amsterdam to organize the World 
Council of Churches. A bustling city 
welcomed them with Dutch hospi- 
tality, its canals festive and gay for 
the jubilee of Queen Wilhelmina 
and installation of Juliana. Despite 
this pre-occupation, Dutch burghers 
smiled with interest at passing del- 
egates—the Archbishops in clerical 
coat and gaiters, women from India 
in bright saris, or bearded Orthodox 
patriarchs in black robes, and many 
an ordinary looking American or 
colonial. Conferees—even the 100 
keen youth delegates—needed dex- 
terity in Amsterdam’s bicycle-filled 
streets on thrice-daily walks to the 
Concertgebouw where the Assembly 
met. 

Ecclesiastically this Assembly was 
probably the most representative 
gathering of churches in history—148 
churches from 43 lands. Greek and 
other Eastern Orthodox Churches 
were present. But the Orthodox 
Churches of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(politically suspicious), and_ the 
Roman Catholic Church (theolog- 
ically unable to cooperate) sent no 
one. Scheduled originally for 1941 
to constitute the World Council of 
Churches, the Assembly was seven 
years late because of the war. 


Gathering a Long Harvest 


The years will show whether Am- 
sterdam, 1948, ranks with the historic 
councils of the Church. But in our 
lifetime “Amsterdam, 1948” will be 
a part of the Christian vocabulary. 
As students we need, therefore, to 
understand Amsterdam’s meaning 
and interpret it for others. For this 
the next best thing to having been 
at Amsterdam is to get and study the 
ofhcial conference report, to be pub- 
lished (by Harper) this fall. 


Whatever else it did, Amsterdam 
was primarily an organizational con- 
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Event Amsterdam 


W. Richey Hogg reports briefly on the 
great historic Church conclave in Holland 
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Visser ‘t Hooft at speaker's stand; church dignitaries 
at tables, as the conference proceeded 


ference. It fulfilled that function ad- 
mirably. The few who expected a 
Pentecost were disappointed, for its 
significance lies not in itself but in 
what it symbolizes. Around the world 
the Christian Church is actually in 
process of Ecumenical Reformation— 
a reawakening leading on one hand 
to the pursuit of the total mission of 


the whole Church in all the world 
and on the other to the quest for 
greater unity among Christians and 
the churches. 

This Ecumenical Reformation has 
roots in the great missionary move 
ment of the nineteenth and twet 
tieth centuries. Later it expressed it 
self in two organizational forms: the 
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Life and Work movement (Stock- 
holm, 1925 and Oxford, 1937) in 
which churches sought, without ret- 
erence to theological differences, a 
common mind for united action in 
the whole range of political, eco- 
nomic, and social life; and in the 
Faith and Order movement (Lau- 
sanne, 1927 and Edinburgh, 1937) in 
which representatives of the churches 
sought to define theological agree- 
ments and disagreements as a funda- 
mental step toward further unity. In 
1938 the two streams merged to form 
“provisionally” the World Council 
of Churches. At Amsterdam, “pro- 
yvisional’” disappeared, and “Actual” 
was emphatic. 

So the Assembly's constitutional 
child is not the Council of the 
Church, but a council of churches. 
How it is misunderstood! No super- 
church, it does not in any sense want 
to become a centralized administra- 
tive authority. It will meet every five 
years, its delegated Central Commit- 
tee of go yearly, its Executive Com- 
mittee several times a year. Nor does 
it hold a brief for either communism 
or capitalism. It has ‘no other con- 
cern than the concern for the Lord- 
ship of Christ everywhere—in East 
and West—and for His Church as the 
one Holy Church.” It is a fellowship 
seeking to express “that unity in 
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Christ already given to us and to pre- 
pare the way for a much fuller and 
deeper expression of that unity.” 


What's New Here? 

After a tremendous pre-conference 
study program, the Assembly at- 
tempts to clarify the mind of the 
churches on dozens of issues, ranging 
from evangelism to war. What was 
new In it? 

For the first time the churches as- 
sembled as churches. The churches 
themselves—not lone individuals 
from churches—spoke in council. 
This was new and had its effect. The 
Assembly was deliberate and sober. 
Differences were frankly faced, not 
glossed over; but the churches were 
determined to maintain in witness 
the deeper unity in Christ they have 
been experiencing together. 

Second, as a result of war and of 
the “Life and Work” movement, the 
clash between the claim of Church 
responsibility for society, and that 
only for individuals was transcended. 
Churches met on the uncontested as- 
sumption that their purview, and 
hence their discussions, included all 
man’s life—personal and social. Yet 
over against such human _ responsi- 
bility, God's omnipotence was often 
so greatly stressed that man’s re- 
sponse was seemingly snowed under. 


To be alive in such an age! 

With every year a lightning page 
Turned in the world’s great wonder-book 
Whereon the leaning nations look; 
Where men speak strong for brotherhood 
For peace and universal good; 

When miracles are everywhere 

And every inch of common air 

Throbs a tremendous prophecy 

Of greater marvels yet to be. 


To be alive in such an age! 

To live in it! 

To give in it! ... 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 
Crave but to have in it a part— 

Gives thanks and clasp thy heritage— 
To be alive in such an age! 


—Angela Morgan 


Third, the “younger churches” 
proved their genius. They contri- 
buted much and also corrected 
thinking which otherwise would 
have been provincial. They insisted 
that we in the West refuse to con- 
front realistically the effect of the di- 
vision among our churches. Inter- 
estingly, they also affirmed that the 
optimism characteristic of nineteenth 
century Europe and later of America 
is growing in Asia! 

Finally, a suggestion by theologian 
Karl Barth followed in his “Section” 
report, may become a new technique 
in theological discussion. Within 
each statement of general theological 
agreement, specific points of dis- 
agreement are pinpointed. Similarly 
within major disagreements, points 
of agreement are made explicit. This 
seems elementary, but it is new. 
With the doctrine of the Church as- 
suming a major status in contem- 
porary theology, this is of first-rate 
importance. 

This great Assembly is not to be 
described in romantic superlatives. 
But the fire that supplied Amster- 
dam's motive power is burning stead- 
ily and with increased heat. ‘The task 
of every Christian student is to un- 
derstand that fire, to interpret it for 
others, and add spiritual energy to 
its flame. 
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“Be Still and Know .. .” 


WE LOOK AT OUR WORLD 


This is no hour for words outworn, 

For creeds unlived, or faith unproved! 

These are days for seeking, 

This is the hour for knowing one’s own soul, 
The hour for recognition of our world, 

And of ourselves! 


Our friends come back from Europe and the Far East, 
They come to us with the sound of weeping, saying: 

“Be not fooled by the pleasantness of city life, 

And the niceness of Chicago existence, 

And the quiet coolness of your well-furnished homes, 
For the plagues of Egypt are upon the world, 

Entering hovel and palace, and there is no escape 

For you or for me. . . . Be not deceived by the false security 
Of a bank account, and an automobile, and good health, 
And willing hands to work. Thousands, perhaps millions, 
As good as you have had all these things, 

And they are perishing in body, and, worse still, 

In soul today. . . . The time will come when you 

Can only go inside what house you have, and pray 

That it is founded upon the Rock... . 

An awful solemnity is upon the earth. 

The last vestige of earthly security is gone. 

It has always been gone, 

Religion has always said so, 

But we haven't believed it... 


Now is the choice set clear before us. 

Now is the ultimatum issued unto man! 

We cannot return, you and |. 

There is no way backward to yesterday, 

“No use now for the old patterns in the political, 
Social, and economic life of mankind. The new stage 
Of development brings potential peril as well as promise 
This is equally true for individuals and for organizations, 
And for nations.””” 


“Our struggle for the meaning of life involves struggle against the 
forces within ourselves which keep us from life—the corruption of 
pride, arrogance, egocentricity, idolatry, failure to work to remove 
injustice, and failure to recognize our collective guilt. We are sep- 
arated from God because we do not understand and act in accord- 
ance with His purposes for today. . . .””° 


We cannot return. 

If we go forward, we move forward together. 

We have learned that “the solitary, interested good intentions 
Of one person are not effective, that what is needed 

Is a new understanding of the nature of social institutions. 
We have too long slept while the social structure 

Has been falling. . . 


“Darkness is all round us, 

And how great a darkness it is! 

With the cries of dying men . . . the starving silence. . . . 
And fear . . . and other fear, 

The fear of eyes staring at other eyes, 

Of eyes that stare at nothing to be seen, 

Or at nothing in disquise— 

Pumpkins in the dark of Hallowe'en: 

Labor leader . . . bureaucrat . . . pacifist... . 

Tycoon ... appeaser... . 

The fears that flourish in the other fears: 
Hammer-and-sickle . . . empire . . . independence. .. . 
And Hiroshima. 

Yes, there are things to fear, 

But let us fear the ones that there are to fear... .””° 


Now is the choice set clear before us: 

“Now the frontiers are all closed. 

There is no other country we can run away to. 

There is no ocean we can cross over. 

At last we must turn and live with one another. 

We cannot escape this any longer. 

We cannot continue to choose between good and evil. 

The good for ourselves, the evil for our neighbor. 

We must all bear the equal burden. 

At last, we who have been running away must turn and face it.’ 


O God, who hast made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the whole earth, and didst send thy blessed Son to 
preach peace to them that are far off and to them that are nigh; 
Grant that all men everywhere may seek after thee and find thee. 
Bring the nations into thy fold, pour out thy Spirit upon all flesh, 
and hasten thy kingdom; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.’ 


REFERENCES: 1 Thomas Kelly, Testament of Devotion, pp. 69-70. 2G. L. 
Elliott, “If We Go Forward,’’ Woman’s Press, September, 1947 pp. 3. 3 Chicago 
Staff Study Statement, 1947. 4NICC Student Officers Statement of Interpreta- 
tion, 1947. 5 Russell Davenport, My Country (Assembly closing service, January, 


1947. “‘| Become as that Which | Love’’). 
Man.” 7 The Book of Common Prayer. 
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By PENRY JONES 
of the British SCM 


Crossy can be heard in canned 
form in Honolulu or Prague. Famil- 
iar swing and dance tunes are 
played in London, Stockholm—yes, 
even in Moscow up to 1947. Grable 
can be ogled from Cairo to Kansas 
City. It is indeed “one world” and 
no one need ever be cut off from 
American culture even if he travels 
to the ends of the earth. This is 
the achievement of a growing tech- 
nocratic society—and that same 
growth made possible the spread of 
the Gospel by providing the means 
of transportation and communica- 
tion. This science that has produced 
the atom bomb has also made fea- 
sible such gatherings as the Oslo 
Conference and the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam. In this sense there is 
a World Church in one world. 

In the Youth Delegation at Am- 
sterdam some members of the sec- 
tion dealing with the “International 
Disaster’’ maintained strongly that 
the World Church had nothing to 
do with international politics. This 
is true insofar as the Church ought 
not to act organically as a nation or 
a party acts in political matters. But 
there was more than a hint of the 
difference in stress between those 
who believe that Christ came to re- 
deem the world, and those who be- 
lieved He came to save a few souls 
out of the world. If some maintain 
that the task of the World Church 
is to withdraw from this evil world 
and pluck a few brands from the 
burning then that would be a par- 
tial view of the Gospel and in fact 
an impossible situation. 

If Christ was made man to redeem 
the world by reconciling the world 
to God, then the Church as His 
Body is in the world to proclaim 
that redemption. This is never the 
task of reclaiming individual souls 
alone but a total task touching life 
at every point. The World Church 
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POLITICS AND WORLD CHURCH 


points to another dilemma of global Christianity 
we now face, and suggests solutions 


has to speak to men and women not 
as individuals but as persons in- 
volved in the Natural Order—and 
that means in the economic, social 
and political order. 


All Have a Political Accent 


The World Church is, however, 
herself under that same judgment 
since none of her members have 
more than one foot in heaven and 
the other foot inescapably involved 
in the material world of economics 
and politics. At their recent meet- 
ing in Moscow the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church adopted a resolution de- 
scribing the World Council of 
Churches as a body not really con- 
cerned with unity but rather with 
gaining political and_ social in- 
fluence. This opinion may be caused 
partly by lack of contact and conse- 
quent misunderstanding of the Ecu- 
menical Movement, but it under- 
lines the fact that the World Church 
is not only on the political frontiers 


Christianity, as a living movement, saved 
civilization when the Roman Empire fell, and 
we who share in the spirit and life of that 
movement, must keep steadily at this distinc- 
tive mission. The darker the world, the deeper 
the virus of hate, the more glowing must be 
our Christianity and the more triumphant must 
be our faith. Through all the shifts and 
changes, through all the confusions and tur- 
moils, Christ’s way of life remains the central 
spiritual hope of the world. 


—Rufus M. Jones 


“The state originates for the sake of life; 
it continues in existence for the sake of the 
good life... . The chief task of politics is to 
produce a certain character in the citizens and 
to make them good and capable of noble ac- 
tions. . . . The study of what man should be 
and what he should pursue is the noblest of 
all studies.” 

—Aristotle 


lf we are to have vision, we must learn to 
participate in the object of the vision. The 
apprenticeship is hard. 


—Antoine de St. Exupéry 


but within those frontiers. Each 
Church of the World Council is 
rooted in particular nations, Classes 
and cultures, and reflects these nat- 
ural factors. Thus if the World 
Church speaks a word about democ- 
racy in the present political tension 
around that word, the Churches 
speak out of their particular envi- 
ronment. 

Because the vast proportion of 
Church membership is in the middle 
classes, their word on “Freedom” 
must be a bourgeots word. The tend- 
ency is always to identify the Word 
of God with one’s particular na- 
tional, racial or class culture. Note 
that there is a difference between a 
bourgeois or an American or a Brit- 
ish critique of “Eastern Democracy,” 
on the one hand, and a Christian 
critique on the other. 

We in the West, for instance, be- 
lieve our form of democracy approx- 
imates a desirable Christian society 
because, through its freedoms of 
speech and meeting, of press and of 
vote, opposition and worship, it im- 
plies liberty for man to serve God. 
Thus we praise individual liberty. It 
is the system in which we _ have 
grown up; we have experienced its 
blessings and we like it. But the un- 
employed man in Britain or else- 
where is not so free: he cannot 
choose his job, he may go hungry, 
he queues for a dole, he may suffer 
the tryanny of a Means Test. Lib- 
erty, even in the West, is dependent 
on money and power, Likewise the 
Indian or Chinese church member 
may view the blessings of individual 
liberty through the eyes of one of 
fifty million untouchables, unedu- 
cated, unhoused, hungry from birth, 
with a life-expectancy of twenty-five 
years if he is lucky. He has never 
experienced liberty. To say that 
“man does not live by bread alone” 
is true and right, but man will wor- 
ship bread if he has none. The poor 
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fear poverty more than they tear reg- 
imentation. Evangelism and justice 
demand a recognition of this sort 
of situation in the World Church. 

Then again, the main experience 
of western democracy for many ol 
these people has been their being ex- 
ploited as cheap labor, to supply the 
power that makes it possible for the 
western world to enjoy its freedom. 

While “Liberty” might mean in 
the World Church the right for the 
west to go on enjoying “freedom” as 
before, it may become to the east a 
catchword for reaction. God's Truth 
cannot be a western truth—or any 
racial or class truth. Hence the 
World Church must seek to tran- 
scend the barriers of partial truth 
and seek a wider truth. At Amster- 
dam the transcending was attempted 
on this very question by the “‘dia- 
logue” between John Foster Dulles 
and Professor Hromadka of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Conflicting Concepts 

Many national churches have not 
been careful enough in distinguish- 
ing between the things that are 
Caesar's and the things that are 
God’s by compromising with the un- 
just political and ideological necess1- 
ties of their state. This is not only 
a danger for “established” churches. 
The core of our political problems 
lies in the contradiction between the 
biblical concept of the state and the 
concept the modern state holds of it- 
self. The Bible claims that a nation 
fulfils its function only when it is 
under God and accepts His moral 
law and authority. The modern state 
is, however, a law unto itself, ad- 
mitting no authority outside its own. 
It claims to be the absolute guardian 


of law, defender of freedom, dis- 
penser of justice, justified user of 
power nationally and internation- 
ally. This is not just a failing of to- 
talitarianism like that of Nazi Ger- 
many, but also of Britain, the USA 
and every other state. (Consider our 
use of atomic power.) We need con- 
stantly to be aware of the tension 
created. between the moral claims of 
a sovereign God and the _ political 
claims of a sovereign state. By frank 
ecumenical discussion in the World 
Church we should be helped to dis- 
tinguish between those claims that 
conflict with God's sovereignty. 


Objectivity Through Unity 

Such dialogues are unavoidable 
in the World Church: Hromadka 
and Dulles at ‘‘Amsterdam,” the 
Dutch and the Indonesians at ‘Os- 
lo,” the Germans and the occupied 
countries. All are divided politically; 
vet, by bringing their conflicting 
truths under the truth of the Cross of 
Christ, are able to perceive the in- 
adequacy of any single view, and 
are helped to a reconciliation. ‘Thus 
are political barriers transcended. 
The World Church is a fellowship 
not because it avoids the thorny 
questions of the political frontiers as 
do many of our Church meetings, 
but because these questions are 
raised with conviction on both sides. 

Even “evangelism,” in its narrow 
sense, brings the World Church into 
the political area. In South Africa 
and the USA, particularly—though in 
many other places too—the Church 
in which there is neither Jew nor 
Greek is divided by a color bar. The 
Gospel is here denied and because 
it is in accord with the prevailing 
race prejudices appears as the white 


man’s instrument. Before eftective 
evangelism can be carried on in 
South Africa the color bar must go, 
This demands political knowledge 
and action for the sake of preaching 
the Word. 

Again, telegrams, ships and planes 
were needed to gather delegates to 
Amsterdam. ‘hree-quarters of the 
finances for the World Council of 
Churches is (for the present) raised 
in the USA. Because Anglo-Saxon 
economic power is dominant, it was 
the English language which was 
dominant at Amsterdam, with all it 
conveys in cultural expression and 
thought forms. Power is essential to 
the World Church but with power 
goes the constant danger of corrup. 
tion—so that the World Church may 
cease to be a World Church and may 
become a Western Church, or a 
Protestant Church, or a Bourgeois 
Church. 

Thus, because the World Church 
stands on the political frontiers, she 
has a word of judgment and a word 
of salvation to utter to men in the 
disorder. Her members are involved 
in politics. She has her feet down 
somewhere. Hence, she must carry 
on a “dialogue” to help transcend 
the partial insights of any one group 
or nation. (We must hearken to 
each other speaking the truth in 
Love.) Her task of evangelism brings 
her right into political areas and she 
cannot be dissociated from those 
areas. But her Word is never mere 
“words —it must be clothed in flesh: 
the Incarnation can become a living 
fellowship of Christian Churches, 
can reconcile world-wide divisions 
through the Cross, can show forth 
God's Design as order amid chaos, 
and community amid division. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers... 


Canals Connect 


At Amsterdam this fall the World 
Council of Churches took shape 
amid street-by-street canals, which 
all connect with the world-wide 
ocean—although tracing them even 
on a map is a complicated exercise. 
In this issue Of INTERCOLLEGIAN we 
have set out to point the ways by 
which our little campus canals, and 
the rivers and waterways of other 
movements, all flow to and from 
World Church. In the words of our 
Lord: ‘““The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them, that they 
may be one even as we are one.” 
Here is the thrilling and advancing 
frontier of Christ. 


Ballots Are a Bother 


Democracy does constitute a 
chore, either on campus or in the 
town voting booth. Standing in line 
to register and then later to vote, 
studying issues “‘to vote  intelli- 
gently,” making up your mind about 
candidates, bothering to defend your 
choice by bull-session or bet or band- 
wagon. At least one campus we 
know of didn’t elect a delegate to 
the National Student Assembly be- 
cause “NSA was just too much 
trouble.” 


Although we're not in one of 
those unhappy states where there's 
a poll tax, we think there should be 
one, in reverse, in college and com- 
munity—a fine to be paid by people 
who don’t bestir themselves to make 
democracy work. Whatever the total 
American vote is totted up to be, 
this month, it won’t be large enough. 
Whatever campus participation we 
get for better student government, it 
will omit a great plenty of playboys 
and playgirls who are willing to let 
others run things so long as they 
themselves aren’t disturbed. (That's 
the basis at Nurnberg for harsh sen- 
ltences against those who let Nazism 
come to power.) For the Christian, 
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SPIRES BRIARS 


loving neighbor means putting up 
with a lot of inconvenience to be 
members of a democracy. 


Defiance Discipline 


Not only did the Congregational 
and Evangelical-Reformed student 
groups set a pioneer pattern of merg- 
ing before their parent denomina- 
tions voted to last spring, but their 
United Student Assembly at Defiance 
College suggested a personal “‘dis- 
cipline” which seems to us capital. 
Its four points: 


1. Half-hour of private devotion each 
morning. 

2. Weekly churchgoing and tithing of 
income. 

3. Subscription to and study of the 
Federal Council of Churches’ bi- 
weekly Jnformation Service. 

4. Share and report some project of 
Christian witness in both campus 
and community. 


Here is something students can 
bite into, relating them with the 
pervasive fourfold movement toward 
retreat, cell-group life, discipline, 
and social relatedness, among Ameri- 
can Christians. We wish devout God- 
speed to students setting out to keep 
the Defiance Discipline of the 
United Student Fellowship. 


U, UCM, You 


Secularism in university and col- 
lege these days needs to be con- 
fronted with forthright Christian 
witness. A lot of us say, “Ah, that 
happens during religious emphasis 
week or University Christian Mis- 
sion team visit—we bring people in 
to do the witnessing!” 

Man-to-man, girl-to-girl definition 
and defense of Christian faith is the 
one really effective way for the 
Kingdom to grow steadily on campus. 
Being a Christian isn’t all summed 
up in what we don’t do: alcoholic 
binges, or promiscuity, profanity, or 
poker-for-profit. More, it's what we 
do: kindness to the campus social] 


"Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


leper, speaking up when God _ is 
denied or Christian discipline de- 
cried, giving solid time to SCA or 
church group, keeping daily devo- 
tion, being honest in class and out, 
directly telling our faith in Christ to 
somebody bemused or distraught. 
The university of today won't be 
changed by the excellent program of 
the University Christian Mission 
unless it's changed by convinced, 
witnessing students themselves. 


Hail, November 

By this time of year, have con- 
ference tan and inspiration all worn 
off? Have committees been all ap- 
pointed and you or I “stuck with a 
job’? Has the once-lively little pray- 
er-cell dithered away amid congested 
schedules? In Henley’s line, ‘““Novem- 
ber glooms are barren beside the 
dusk of June.” “Be instant, in season, 
out of season,” Paul says. This is 
not a month just of national politics, 
over which most students are cynical, 
but of Thanksgiving and preparation 
for Advent, over which all may be 


blithe. 


Top Strategy Now 


There are 2,500,000 students on 
college campuses this fall. To them 
belongs the world’s future, to a des- 
perately important degree. Will they 
be only slick technicians, or smart 
secularists, or bland humanists, when 
they graduate? 

Student Christian groups are more 
important in creating informed and 
responsible citizens than any other 
force. We say humbly, awe-fully: the 
student Christian program in Amer- 
ica can be the key to the future of 
civilization. This is no sparetime 
activity, possible if clubs and classes 
and dates give us leisure for it. Our 
attitude to it is our vote for or 
against the Kingdom of God as the 
regnant claim in human affairs. 
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lt Grows From Missions 


Says E. Fay Campbell, in a direct, hard- 
hitting analysis of the roots of World Church 


Tins article on the Church will be 
a success if it persuades the reader to 
buy two books and study them care- 
fully. The books are The Protestant 
Era by Tillich and Civilization on 
Trial by Yoynbee. The authors have 
standing with American students, 
and speak to needs of the best of 
them. Both books make it clear that 
the Protestant Church has a great 
part to play in emerging world cul- 
ture, if there is leadership and cour- 
age to enable it to be true to its own 
genius. 

The Church, the truly Christian 
Church, is made up of those who 
know that Jesus Christ is the central 
fact of history. All people who see 
him as God's Revelation and man’s 
Savior are His Church. The size of 
the Church is always relatively unim- 
portant, and the number of influen- 
tial people, in the Church, from the 
world’s point of view, is never very 
important. The only important 
thing is that the Church should be 
alive, enthusiastic, hopeful and con- 
quering—witnessing to the glorious 
fact that God is Christ-like and that 
Christ is from God. 


Students Started World Church 


The plan for the World €hurch 
comes straight from the Student 
Christian Movement. The first great 
modern missionary conference held 
at Edinburgh in 1910 could not have 
happened had it not been for the 
world student Christian fellowship. 


Movement. 
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Ever since that event the number of 
people in the world who pray and 
work for a World Church has grown 
rapidly. I believe it could be proved 
that the first student conference at 
Mt. Hermon in 1886, called together 
by Mr. Moody at the suggestion of 
the Student YMCA leaders, was the 
direct forerunner of Amsterdam in 
1948, when Protestant leaders of the 
world met to complete the plans for 
the World Church. 

Why? The Mt. Hermon conter- 
enfe was not a conference on the 
World Church. But it was the 
kind of conference the Student 
Christian Movement has held in 
hundreds of places all over the 
world in the 62 years since 1886. It 
was a place where students were 
brought up short, to face the fact 
that God had plans for them. It was 
a missionary conference only in the 
sense that the need of the world for 
Christ was presented over and over 
again. In the last analysis the only 
way the World Church 1 
grow is by winning more and 
youth of the world to know who 
sus Christ is, the nature of His work 
on this earth, and their place in that 
work. 

It is those youth, found by mis- 
sions, who become World Church. 
They are from every race and land. 
As Toynbee prophesies, a world cul- 
ture is emerging. Within 200 years 
there will be a world not dominated 
by white men nor western nations. 


‘The women and non-white men are 
beginning to assert themselves, and a 
culture, not the product merely of 
white male rule, is coming into be. 
ing. Insofar as that new culture js 
to be a great culture, it must be 
based on the Christian faith. It js 
seemingly God’s providence, that a 
World Church is being made ready 
to give real meaning to the new 
world. The missionary movement 
has been laying the foundations for 
a long, long time. 


Nationals to the Fore 


This has been a slow process. It 
has often been pointed out that 
there were only a couple of non- 
white faces at Edinburgh in 1910. 
Wise prophetic men, like John R. 
Mott, saw that this could not con- 
tinue. Ever since 1910, leadership in 
the missionary movement has been 
reorganizing. By 1928, when the In- 
ternational Missionary Conference 
met at Jerusalem, there were strong 
leaders from the national churches 
all over the world. Ten years later 
at Madras the strongest delegation, 
from point of influence on the con- 
ference, was from China. It has been 
the missionary movement that has 
gone into every country on earth, es- 
tablishing a Church and then help- 
ing a national leadership to take 
over. In many cases, the missionary 
leaders have been too slow in yield- 
ing to nationals. But, in spite of mis- 
takes and the typical white man’s 


WORLD CHURCH ON LOCATION: Chuck Hulac (quite lately of our Rocky Mountain Region) addresses the newly formed Iranian Student 
Right: Missions use modern media in reaching these African villagers 
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feeling of superiority, the process has 
gone on. Today we see a World 
Church with indigenous leadership 
because wise statesmanlike mission- 
aries have done a real job in starting 
qa Church. 

The missionary enterprise has 
been very influential, too, in helping 
women find their place in _ the 
Church. I shall. never forget an ex- 
citing moment at Jerusalem. There 
was a stirring debate on the transfer 
of certain important responsibility 
from white men to members of other 
groups. Some strong things were 
said about the white man’s reluc- 
tance to yield. When the issue came 
to a vote, Dr. R. E. Speer, one of the 
greatest missionary statesmen in the 
history of the Church, rose to amend 
the action. He spoke in favor of 
spreading the control of the work as 
widely as possible. He was opposed 
to any appearance of white domina- 
tion. But he made an amendment to 
the effect that women of all races and 
nations should be treated on the 


same basis as men of all races and na- 


tions. This was quite as hard for the 
nationals to take as it was for the 
white Americans. Men everywhere 
try to hold authority. It has been the 
influence of wise missionaries that 
has given women a real place in the 
life of the Church in many lands. 
It was a missionary bishop in China 
who ordained a woman as a priest, in 
spite of the wishes of the House of 
Bishops. ‘The Church in Japan has 
ordained a-woman as a minister, 
somewhat to .the embarrassment of 
the Presbyterian Church in_ the 
U.S.A. 


At Last—a World Counvil_ 


Now delegates have returned from 
where they have completed the or- 
ganization of the World Council of 
Churches. It is a great day, a great 
step ahead. Let no one suppose it is 
the last step. The new ofhcers and 
leading committee members will be 
drawn too largely from the white 
male group. The able national lead- 


ership in many countries will not be 
appreciated. Women will not be rec- 
ognized as they should be. But Am- 
sterdam would not have been pos- 
sible without Mt. Hermon and its 
call for missionaries, nor without 
the work of thousands of consecrated 
missionaries who have lived close up 
to the common people of all lands, 
helping them found a Church. 

And the missionary enterprise will 
go on, reaching unoccupied areas 
and strengthening weak churches 
everywhere. Missionaries from Japan 
will come to us and arouse us to or- 
dain women; missionaries from the 
Near East will come to us and rouse 
us to deal with the alcohol evil as 
Islam has dealt with it; missionaries 
from Africa will come to help us to 
become Christian in our racial atti- 
tudes in the American Church. A 
World Church has no real meaning 
unless it is rooted in a vital mission- 
ary movement. A vital missionary 
movement is the base upon which 
may be built a stable world culture. 


IT SAYS HERE 


Perspective on Our Time 

(Arnold J. ‘Toynbee: Civilization on Trial) 

Mankind, being human, is always and 
everywhere in danger of exaggerating 
the historical importance of contempo- 
rary events because of their personal 
importance to the particular generation 
that happens to be overtaken by them. 
All the same, I will hazard the guess 
that, when the age in which we our- 
selves are living has been left sufficiently 
far behind to be seen by future histor- 
ians in a revealingly remote perspective, 
the particular contemporary event (uni- 
fication of the world) with which we are 
now concerned will stand out like a 
mountain peak on the horizon of the 
past. By “the age in which we are living” 
I mean the past five or six thousand 
years within which mankind, after hav- 
ing been human for at least six hundred 
thousand years before that, attained the 
modest level of social and moral achieve- 
ment that we call “civilization.” I call 
the recent change in the map “con- 
temporary’ because the four or five 
centuries during which it has been taking 
place are a twinkling of an eye on the 
time-scale that our geologists and as- 
tronomers have now revealed to us. And, 
when I am trying to picture to myself 
the perspective in which the events of 
these last few thousand years will appear 
to future historians living 20,000 or 100,- 
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ooo years later than the present date— 
taking it on faith from our modern 
Western scientists that there has been 
life on this planet for about eight 
hundred million years already, and that 
the planet will continue to be habitable 
for at least as long again (unless West- 
ern man’s precocious technological know- 
how cuts the story short). 


End of An Era 
Paul Tillich: The Protestant Era 

Each age is a new time in which men 
confront the unconditional with the 
necessity of making secular-religious de- 
cisions which shall be to them for life or 
for death. It is our fate that for us eco- 
nomic issues of power, justice, and free- 
dom are religious issues of decisive im- 
portance and will determine the destiny, 
not only of our culture, but also of our 
religious institutions. ‘““The Protestant 
era” of the union of our churches with 
“bourgeois capitalism” is coming to an 
end. Unless the critical principle of 
Protestantism enables us to dissociate 
the churches from the old age, these 
latter will not enter the new age in- 
volved in the present “world revolu- 
tion.” Life under God is one piece. 


Embattled Church in China 
(Paul T. K. Lin in radio address September 
27, 1948) 

To Chinese students, China is today 
not merely in a civil conflict between 
two political parties. She is at the climax 
of a century-old revolution—a revolution 


for a higher level of existence—for the 
people have discarded a_ political 
system which imposed tyranny from 
within and without, an economic system 
which impoverished the great majority 
of the people in an increasingly vicious 
cycle, and a social system which served 
as a formidable obstacle to the institu- 
tion of modern democracy. 98% of the 
Chinese people belong neither to the 
Kuomintang nor to the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and care little for empty 
labels and promises which have been 
fed them for so long. However, they 
will follow and have followed, any 
leadership which produces a_ practical, 
concrete program showing results in 
terms of solving their basic needs. 

In the midst of all this stands the 
Church—at once in a position of great 
danger and great opportunity. .. . 

It is important to recognize that the 
solution in China mhst be a Chinese 
one, suited to the basic traditions and 
history, and the needs and aspirations of 
the Chinese people. The Church too, 
must find its future in these indigenous 
ways. Christian missionaries have still a 
great job to do in China to further the 
work already accomplished. They will 
find no frustration in going to China 
but rather a deep sense of satisfaction 
in the depth of the impact they will 
make, if they adopt an attitude of 
partnership with indigenous leaders in a 
common undertaking to help the Church 
meet the needs of the people. . . . 
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What student will take the place of 


Robert E. Speer (1867-1947) 


Born in Huntingdon, Pa., Rob- 
ert E. Speer went to Andover and 
Princeton (1889), with one year in 
Seminary there also. 

In 1891, at 24, he was called by 
the Presbyterian (USA) Board of 
Foreign Missions to become an exec- 
utive secretary, a position he filled 
with distinction for 46 years. During 
his leadership in the Board, he wis- 
ited Persia, India, China, Korea, the 
Philippines, Siam, Iraq and Central 
and South America. During all the 
years he was a prolific writer of 
books and magazine articles. He was 
a frequent speaker in many pre- 
paratory schools and colleges and 
was honored by election to many 
positions of influence, among them 
chairmanship of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Moderatorship 
of his denomination. He was never 
ordained as a minister. John R. 
Mott says of Dr. Speer: 

I have been asking myself why 
this one man’s influence widened 
and deepened, and was ever more 
helpful from college days through 
the long years. First and foremost, 
Jesus Christ constituted the corner- 
stone of his faith, of his life, and 
therefore, of his influence. This 
cardinal fact stands out with a more 
vivid and attractive clearness and 
convincing power in his preserved 
books, pamphlets and _ addresses 
than any other theme or personal 
experience. 

His long life abounded in well- 
directed activity. I never saw him 
when he wasn’t busy. One of the last 
occasions was in a railroad station 
in Cleveland, Ohio, when, with 
little more than twenty minutes to 
wait, he had his papers spread out 
before him and was hard at work. 
He employed the means which ex- 
perience and the study of biography 
reveal to have the greatest influence. 
He always brought men to the point 
where they faced the living 
Christ. .. . 

This inevitably involves the em- 
ployment of another means which 
Dr. Speer used faithfully from his 
student days through all the years, 
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Robert E. Speer 


namely, that of fostering the rever- 
ent and thorough study of the life 
and work and words of Christ. He 
believed with Chrysostom that the 
cause of all our evils lies in our not 
knowing the Scriptures. . . . An 
entire and extensive treatise might 
be written of his work as a Bible 
teacher and normal class leader... . 
Literally thousands of young men 
and young women trace to him their 
interest and passion for fostering 
this vital ministry with its inevitable 
results. Co-ordinate in importance 
was his emphasis on the Christ-like 
practice of prayer. 

Still another means he employed 
was his effort to multiply the num- 
ber of unselfish Christ-like work- 


written of Dr. Speer’s interviews 
with literally thousands of students 
on the question of their life and vo- 
cation. Around the world one con- 
stantly meets missionaries and _ lay- 
men who trace their life investment 
in Christian work to his faithful 
dealing with them. Some of his most 
effective work along this vital line 
were letters he dictated under the 
pressure of office detail... . 

Robert Speer was never stopped 
by baffling, or what looked like im- 
possible difficulties, but rather used 
them as a means to greater heights 
of achievement... . 

He never tried to make the Gospel 
easy. As I review in memory his 
writings and addresses, but more 
particularly his travels and _ states- 


manlike and courageous programs 
and summons to the Churches to 
advance, I am impressed anew with 
his courage and faithfulness. 

Dr. Speer’s lifelong practice did 
not permit him to confine his work 
of administration to his office chair 
Instead, he mingled efficient work, 
in administration and attendance 
upon countless committees, with 
many prolonged and exacting tours 
to the most difficult fields of the 
Near and Far East, India, and very 
especially, to those in Moslem and 
Roman Catholic lands. This _ jp. 
volved the paying of great prices 
shared cheerfully by members of his 
family. One of his priceless posses. 
sions was a very happy home life. 
which broadened his sympathies 
and was a great factor in his work 


_. with other individuals. 


As I look back over his crowded 
years, I recall again the time and 
attention he generously devoted to 
young people of all ages. I believe 
that one of the most fruitful parts of 
his lite work was a long series of 
unhurried, intensive visits he paid 
to the Hill School at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. Possibly I am_prej 
udiced by his influence on one of 
my own boys, but I think not as | 
remind myself of literally hundred 
of college students and graduates 
who, across the years, have shared 
with me the most formative and 
vital influences of their lives. After 
all, what can be more potent in in 
fluence than intensive work with 
youth in the years when life atti 
tudes and tendencies are actually de. 
termined? 

If I were to sum up the marvelous 
influence of this man—which wil 
gather momentum as the years pas 
—I would trace it to the attitude and 
practice of the Society of Friends in 
their exemplification of two_ pas 
sages of the Christian Scriptures— 


“My soul be thou silent unto 
God,” and 

“Speak Lord, for Thy servant 
harkeneth.”’ 


As a lifelong friend and compan 
ion, I have no question that thes 
two verses set forth the practice an¢ 
experience which explain his vital 
and enduring influence. 
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By WILLIAM C. MOHLER 
President, Dwight Hall 


Behind the slightly stuffy title, 
World Relations Commission is the 
group of students who act as the 
largest single committee concerned 
with the place of our campus Chris- 
tian contribution to the world as a 
whole. Its actual program depends 
for content upon the demands of the 
current world situation, as well as 
upon the ideas and ingenuity of its 
leaders and personnel. In coopera- 
tion with NSA (National Student 
Association) it offered students wel- 
come aid in planning trips to Europe 
and the Far East. Its speakers and 
lecturers were chosen in an effort to 
make vivid to students in this coun- 
try the extent to which devastation, 
poverty, and starvation still haunt 
most of the war-torn nations of the 
world. Drives for food and clothing 
for these peoples, in general, and 
special drives for books to be used 
in depleted and destroyed European 
libraries provided considerable ma- 
terial for relief shipments, although 
in the light of the enormous need 
the offering was pitifully inadequate. 


Then we feel special friendliness 
for the large number of students 
from other lands on campus. Their 
presence affords an opportunity to 
enlarge one’s knowledge and under- 
standing of many countries by com- 
ing to know their student represen- 
tatives; it also brings a responsibility 
to interpret the United States in 
turn to them. “Dwight Hall” offers 
facilities to the International Club 
and participates in its activities, al- 
though the Club is not, strictly 
speaking, part of our program. 

Within the last year a new project 
has arisen in this sector: we are try- 
ing to organize a special dormitory 
for students, foreign or not, who 
wish to live together in an “interna- 
tional community.” The plans are 
still far from complete, nor is the 
idea new. But we are making prog- 
ress. 

Not all of our work is confined 
to campus. In addition to providing 
funds and indirectly training per- 
sonnel for work in the World 
Church, we have our own pet proj- 
ects in other lands. The most inter- 
esting and extensive of these is Yale- 
in-China, “Yali.” Now well estab- 
lished, with years of experience be- 


WORLD CHURCH 


CAMPUS 


hind it, this school offers education 
and medical care to great numbers 
of Chinese peasants whom it serves. 
It is supported by the contributions 
of our graduates and undergraduates 
and is manned almost exclusively by 
alumni. 

But we are most directly part of 
World Church by virtue of our afh- 
liation with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the vari- 
ous individual churches we attend 
near school. This participation has 
its focus annually in the World Day 
of Prayer. Many of our undergrads 
are members of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, World Federalists, 
etc., and through these organizations 
express their wish to work for a uni- 
fied world and a World Church. 

Our program is not spectacular, 
but it does move. It has its failings. 
Yet each year’s work represents an 
attempt to build upon any success 
of the past and to correct mistakes 
in the future. So far as we can make 
out, that is the way World Church 
works toward its goal, whether 
around the world, or on any hectic 
modern campus. That goal is the 
unification of our world, in spirit 
and in fact, in our generation. 


WORLD CHURCH IS MY VOCATION 


Bringing big propositions down to student personal terms 


CONNIE THURBER declares 


“When I read in the American 
Declaration of Independence that 
all men are created equal I decided 
that now that is what we must all be- 
lieve,” says Uchida-san, a student 
friend. Formerly a Japanese soldier, 
he fought that Japan might rule the 
world. 

“But how can we believe that all 
men are created equal when some 
people and some countries have 
plenty and many others are starv- 
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ing?” asks Tangka-san who today ate 
only soup and rice. “I think the an- 
swer is in a world government which 
will prevent future wars. I think that 
go% of the people of the world have 
love for their fellow men and want 
to work together for world govern- 
ment. That is our only hope,” con- 
tributes another student whose uncle 
is an official of the Japanese foreign 
office. 

“True, world government, an 


equitable distribution of the world’s 
good, and the democratic belief in 
the equality of all men are goals to- 
ward which we must all strive. But 
is that enough?” we ask. “By our- 
selves are we people of the world 
wise enough and just enough to de- 
liver it from its present suffering? 
World government does not look 
like a present reality. Not many 
‘have’ nations seem willing to sacri- 
fice their high standard of living for 
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the sake of the ‘have-not’ nations. 
And even in the United States which 
you Japanese students respect so 
much there is great inequality among 
people. Is there not some other goal, 
some higher authority that claims 
our allegiance?” 

Everywhere, in Japan, in_ the 
United States, throughout the world, 
students and their elders, too, are 
earnestly searching for answers to 
the problems of their own lives and 
the life of the world. It is the con- 
viction of the World Church that 
the solution to these problems is 
found in Christ, the Saviour of men 
and of human society. He gave no 
universally valid economic or politi- 
cal program but did lay down cer- 
tain principles which bring about 
right relations in social life. He 
showed men the only basis upon 
which an individual can lastingly 
build his life. It is the task of the 
Church and of us as its members to 
proclaim this Christ and His Way to 
a world facing futility and famine. 

In college my husband majored in 
international relations hoping there- 
by to help build toward world peace 
and better understanding among the 
nations. My own concern at Macal- 
ester College had _ similar: 
though the medium of sociology to 
understand societal interrelation- 
ships and help create a better world 
society. Both of us became convinced 
of man’s inability alone to bring 
about justice, truth and _ brother- 
hood. We saw that in society at large 
the changes which we sought to help 
bring about could happen only as 
individuals themselves were basically 
changed. We recognized that the 
source of our ideal for a better so- 
ciety was only in Christ, and the 
power to bring about the necessary 
transformation of individuals and 
society came from God and was 
found in the life and work of the 
Christian Church. With this con- 
viction we enrolled at Yale Divinity 
School desiring to work in the World 
Church. After the first year in sem- 
inary we were married and then 
spent a year in two mission churches 
working with Cherokee Indians in 
the foothills of the Ozark mountains. 
This experience in an economically 
depressed area gave us the under- 
standing that the Church must min- 
ister to the total needs of individuals 
and communities—spiritual, eco- 
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Vacuum left by Shinto spells opportunity for the 
Christian Church in Japan 


nomic, social. We realized, too, that 
the frontier of the World Church is 
found in areas of need in rural and 
urban U.S. as well as in more dis- 
tant lands. 

During the next two years back at 
Yale we gave a great deal of thought 
to the form our work in the World 
Church should take. As members of 
the Church we were aware of its fail- 
ings, its pettiness and its faithless- 
ness. Yet in humility but with con- 
viction we felt we must share with a 
baffled and needy world our belief 
that the Christian Church under 
God is its greatest hope. Suddenly 
the opportunity to go to Japan 
opened up, to work with college stu- 
dents under the United Church of 
Christ of Japan and to share Christ's 
message of reconciliation and broth- 
erhood of man with our so recently 
called ‘“‘enemies.’”’ We studied Japa- 
nese intensively for a year and ar- 
rived in Japan the first of July. It 
is our thrilling job here, living in a 
student center in Kyoto to meet with 
college students, the coming leaders 
of the New Japan. 

Many of these students sense the 
spiritual vacuum left by the dis- 
crediting of state Shinto and by the 
feebleness of Buddhism. Some have 
already turned to Communism be- 
cause it offers a clear-cut program of 
action and challenges existing evils. 
Some are eager to learn about Chris- 
tianity, having seen its influence in 


the democratic countries. Shall these 
searching students give their alle. 
giance to anything less than the sov- 
ereignty and kingship of God? 
World government may fail, the 
United States may miss its opportu- 
nity for world leadership, war may 
come—and on what then can they 
put their hope? The Christian faith 
alone gives the vision and_ power 
that are basic to the solution of the 
problems of our troubled world and 
it is our thrilling opportunity to 
share this certainty with them. 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From New York Times Magazine) 


NEW LIFE FOR DP’s 

“I have gone into the neighborhoods im 
America where DP’s of a year ago have made 
homes and found jobs. I have gone into the 
schools where they are learning the new lan 
guage; have spoken to their employers, neigh 
bors, social workers who helped them and 
their teachers. And I have met again some of 
the children with whom I sailed from Gere 
many, who, like the adult DP’s have been 
dispersed to thirty-two states of the country. 

And the picture they make is itself miracu- 
lous. Because I had seen something of their 
earnestness before they landed in America, I 
had expected some assimilation. What I had 
not guessed was the extent to which this could 
be accomplished in a few brief months. And, 
equally surprising was the natural ease and 
simple friendliness with which Americans 
have warmed to the former DP’s. As one new 
immigrant put it, with the poetical flourish 
his English has taken: ‘When we came many 
of the people helped us. And yet these people 
knew us not. For the first time we have be 
come alive!’ ”"—GERTRUDE SAMUELS 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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heartily set off on a thrilling 


This fall 66 denominations in America 


“PROGRAM ADVANCE” 


in world missions: this is World Church on the march 


H ow can I use my life to help 
make a society in which men can find 
true fulfilment? What can I do that 
will help bring world order and en- 
during peace? How can I serve eftec- 
tively to meet the needs of mankind? 
In what ways can I find effective ex- 
pression for my Christian faith? 
Where can I take part in action that 
is truly relevant? ‘These are students’ 
questions. 

Many will find a satisfying answer, 
and one truly significant for the 
times, as they join in a great forward 
movement of the Church around the 
world during these next decades. 
The part American churches are to 
play has been laid out by some 66 
boards of foreign missions working 
together through the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. 
It is launched this fall as a Program 
of Advance. 

What are its marks? These: it 
thinks in world terms; it has the ex- 
perience and perspective of 150 
years; it ministers to the needs of 
men at the point of every major 


Traditional methods in agriculture give way as a new generation, trained in mission colleges, takes over 
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By EDWARD H. JOHNSON 


problem of our time; it is motivated 
solely by a desire to serve; it has no 
regard for discrimination of nation 
or race, of class or party, of friend 
or enemy; it extends its ministry into 
every open door, seeking to bring to 
men everywhere the abundant life of 
God in Christ. 

This earnest Program of Advance 
builds on the wide and good mission- 
ary activity of American churches 
through the past century and more. 
It is planned as a postwar program, 
in a revolutionary world. For two 
years it has been in the making, with 
study and consultation by mission 
administrators, missionaries, nation- 
als, and Christian Councils of every 
major nation and area on earth. 
Doubtless it will be the pattern for 
the worldwide outreach of the Amer- 
ican churches for the next few dec- 
ades. 


What's Behind the Advance? 

To the best abilities of all the 
agencies involved, the Program of 
Advance is firmly set on the main 


aim of Christian missions, intelli- 
gently informed on available re- 
sources, and realistically aware of 
the world conditions in which it 
must operate. Here are its presup- 
positions: 


1. That the world mission of the Church 
is to make disciples of all nations and 
peoples and to achieve a world-wide unity 
in Christ. This evangelistic purpose is to 
run through all the work, expressed through 
activities that minister to all of life. Heal- 
ing, relief and reconstruction, and persuasion 
through the spoken and written word are 
all parts of evangelism. 


2. That this world mission demands 
every effort in the United States and 
Canada to make our own countries really 
Christian in personal life and national 
policy, whether such effort is labeled “home 
missions” or something else. 


g. That this is not a North American 
enterprise, but a task of the World Church. 
The Program of Advance does deal largely 
with North America’s share in a_ world 
enterprise, but it has attempted to describe 
that specific responsibility within the total 
task. 

4. That because of destruction by war 
in Britain and Europe, where formerly large 
missionary responsibility was carried, an in- 
creasing share of the burden must be 
carried by churches of North America. 


5. That North American churches must 
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be continually aware that they are working 
with and for the national Christian churches 
and national councils on the field, alongside 
missionary agencies of Britain, Europe and 
Australasia. The world mission is not some- 
thing we “hand down.” 

6. That major concern must be given to 
understanding communism, in both theory 
and action. On this point a special com- 
mittee has already completed a preliminary 
study on “The Christian Approach to Com- 
munism.”’ 


What Is the Program Itself? 

Even a sketch of the Program of 
Advance highlights anew the amaz- 
ing extent and variety of the modern 
activity called Christian missions: 

1. Geographically, it means that 
American churches will be carrying 
on work in almost every country on 
earth. The Program of Advance is 
outlined in terms of ten major mis- 
sion areas—Latin America, Africa, 
Europe, The Near East, India and 
Pakistan, Southeast Asia and _ the 
Pacific Islands, the Philippine 
lands, China, Korea, Japan. It is 
worthy of special note that Europe 
has become a major field calling for 
the help of the churches in America. 
New cooperative ventures are 
planned into areas formerly un- 
reached, such as a mission to the In- 
dians in the high Andes, and an- 
other to the people of Okinawa Is- 
land. A thorough survey of the work 
of the Church in each major region 
has provided plans for strengthening 
what is being done, reaching new 
fields, and rapidly appropriating new 
methods and_ technical improve- 
ments of this era. 

2. Functionally, also after ade- 
quate surveys the program of Ad- 
vance has sorted out methods now 
being used, and suggested others 
which may well be added. 

Reduced to actual projects, this 
geographical and functional strategy 
comes down to a series of shocks to 
anyone who thinks that the foreign 
mission enterprise is largely a matter 


MY CHARGE 


By Leslie Pinckney Hill 
President of Cheyney STC, Pennsylvania 


This is the charge | keep as mine, 
The goal of every hope and plan— 
To cancel the dividing line 
Between me and my fellow man. 


The atom shock, the radar-ed moon, 
Annihilated time and space— 
What were the profit or the boon 
If hate be in my brother's face? 
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of street-corner preaching. Consider 
a few samples lifted out at random: 

—half a million dollars for an ef- 
fective program of visual education 
for Central Africa: movies, filmstrips, 
broadcasting and recordings for use 
in village public address systems. 

—emphasis in China on re-estab- 
lishment of 250 high schools, with 
attention on vocational training, all 
correlated with the program of thir- 
teen Christian colleges. 

—provision in Europe, alongside 
direct relief, for the institutional 
processes through which the Church 
serves its membership and the com- 
munity. 

—planning in India for fourteen 
Christian Rural Training Centers in 
the different language areas. Follow- 
ing a pattern which has been de- 
veloping successfully India, 
China, and Africa, trained men and 
women work with the village people 
not only in agriculture but in de- 
velopment of home and family life, 
village industries, health, youth, rec- 
reation, community, organization, re- 
ligious education and rural worship. 

—founding in Japan a major Chris- 
tian university, for which plans are 
already well along in Tokyo. 

—strengthening among the Latin 
American churches a program of 
evangelical broadcasting. 

—supporting the literature pro- 
gram in the Near East, with adequate 
financing, a program for discovering 
and training writers, modernization 
of the Beirut Press, and a better sys- 
tem of literature distribution. 

—projecting for Southeast Asia a 
great school of tropical medicine un- 
der Christian auspices. 

Not all these plans will be carried 
out at once, but they form the blue- 
print for Christian advance, for a 
generation. Some will be union proj- 
ects. Already most of the great Chris- 
tian colleges, medical training cen- 


More deadly than the blackest art, 

More horror-fraught than shell or bomb, 
Hate dims the mind, corrodes the heart 
And strikes the voice of conscience dumb 


| dare not pass the lowliest waif 
With scorn or condescending pride, 
For never can my path be safe 
Until his want is satisfied. 


My brothers are there across the track, 
In hall of state or jungle den— 

Yellow or white or brown or black— 
All are my kin for all are men. 


ters, agricultural centers, literature 
societies are supported jointly by 
many missionary societies. Plans jp 
the Program of Advance call for 
great increase in united action. Stil], 
most projects will be worked out by 
individual agencies continuing to 
work in their own fields but within 
the framework of the over-all plan, 


What Can the Campus Do? 

To succeed, the Program of Ad. 
vance requires a substantial increase 
in understanding and effort by Chris. 
tians in North America. Specifically 
it needs: 

1. More willingness to enlarge 
our allegiance. Student concern can 
help to merge small denominational 
establishments into large union proj- 
ects, and denominational plans into 
over-all area patterns of the Program 
of Advance. 

2. Substantial increase in finan. 
cial support. These plans will cost 
money—trom all Christians: students 
no less than others. We can give 
more to missions. 

g. Candidates—men and women 
of the highest qualifications both 
spiritually and academically who 
will devote themselves in great new 
numbers to this work. Many will 
need years of special preparation. In 


them, “humility must be coupled 


with initiative, and willingness to 
take second place with ability to 
take first place.”’ 

The Program of Advance belongs 
particularly to students, for they 
must carry it into effect in the years 
ahead. The men and women who 
must carry it along—if it is to be ef- 
fective—are now in the colleges and 
universities, graduate schools, agri- 
cultural and medical schools. Those 
who give themselves to translate this 
plan into action will find a life mean- 
ingful and satisfying beyond their 
best hopes. 


And if but one shall lack for bread 
Or bleed for justice still in vain, 
The guilt is heavy on my head, 
And of that blood | wear the stain. 


And so for me all fear shall end 
Save one—that | may fail to see 
My neighbor as a needed friend, 
Or sense my neighbor's nced for me. 


Though parliaments may rise and fall, 

| hold to this eternal good, 

This deathless truth—that men are all 
One earth-encircling brotherhood. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


This Christmastime— 


By JOHN DESCHNER 


USCC’s Executive Secretary 


On December 27, one of the most 
momentous events in modern Ameri- 
can student history will begin. 
Twenty-two hundred student leaders 
from the fifteen main Protestant 
student movements will meet at the 
University of Kansas to ask the 
meaning of “World Churchmanship 
The occasion will be USCC’s 
First Ecumenical Student Confer- 
ence, this Christmas week, in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

For over four years the American 
Student Christian Movement has 
sought to express its own unique 
understanding of the “ecumenical 
reformation” through the United 
Student Christian Council. In spite 
of—one is tempted to say, because of 
—its weakness, this Council has been 
led deeper and ever deeper into 
the amazing diversity and unity of 
our Christian witness in the student 
world. Our own insight has also been 
constantly challenged by intimate 
contact with student Christian move- 
ments around the world through 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration: In brief, USCC, while or- 
ganizationally a small, national, fed- 
erated council, has run into major 
issues at a level different from that 
of any single member movement. 

This USCC experience has been 
a challenging and transforming one 
for those few national leaders—stu- 
dents and _ staff—-who have been 
privileged to work in the Council. 
It is precisely at this point that a 
major weakness has been felt, how- 
ever. This personally transforming 
ecumenical experience should be 
transforming our Student Move- 
ment at large. The “ecumenical ref- 
ormation” means very little, ulti- 
mately, if its problems and answers 
remain in the stratosphere of na- 
tional committees. We may be easily 
fooled by the ease with which 
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LARGE ISSUES LOOM AT LAWRENCE 


On hospitable KU Campus, a national conference of students will 
face the deep and wide implications of ‘World Churchmanship” 


ecumenical talk gets onto committee 
agencies and into the mimeograph- 
ing. However, the battle for a re- 
awakened Christian mind is being 
won or lost on campuses. 

In short, USCC—the movements 
comprising it—asked that the ecu- 
menical cause be presented to the 
campus leadership of the student 
Christian movement. That is how 
the idea of an Ecumenical Student 
Conference began. 


Reformation-in-the-Making 

What are the issues of the ecu- 
menical reformation on the campus? 
We may be wrong, but six seem to 
stand out from our USCC perspec- 
tive. (1) We need to come to grips 
with a university which has lost its 
center, and which, therefore, knows 
only a partial truth, community or 
moral obligation to society. (2) We 
need to probe again, and more 
deeply, the realities and moods of 
the political order—national and in- 
ternational, and face the power 
claims of the state with the power 
of God in the Gospel. (3) We need 
to carry our Christian analysis into 
the heart of the economic life and 
face at their root forces which bind 
and determine our political crisis. 
(4) We need to see in some kind of 
total perspective, how our daily 
work—our vocation—fits into the 
plan of God. (5) We need, for this 
overwhelming task, to face the unity 
and division in the Christian com- 
munity—the Church of Jesus Christ. 
(6) And as the basis of any sound 
response to the present critical situa- 
tion, we need to grapple decisively 
with the dimensions and demands 
of personal Christian faith. 

These are the issues we have in 
mind in the theme “World Church- 
manship.” Answers in these six areas 
are called for in any thoroughgoing 


ON THE PLATFORM 


Arnold Nash 


Elton Trueblood | 


reformation of the Church in our 
time. And the unique importance of 
campus leadership facing these issues 
in an “inter-movement” context can- 
not be over-emphasized. The full re- 
sources of our student movement 
will here be mobilized in an 
absolutely unique way. 


What Happens at Lawrence 


Major platform addresses will 


open issues for the Conference. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Elton 
Trueblood on Church and Daily 
Work; Dr. Arnold Nash and Dr. 
Julius Bixler on Church and Unt- 
versity; Dr. George Kelsey on Church 
and Economics. 

Following platform sessions will 
be small free discussion groups. 
Afternoons will find us divided into 
six “sub-conferences’” working in- 
tensively under expert leadership on 
the six conference issues. Evenings 
will be given entirely to small group 
Bible Study on the Book of Ephe- 
sians. 

Cost is $26.75 plus $5.00 travel 
pool. Contact your local student 
worker or national movement if in- 
terested in getting onto their quota. 
USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, can send more information, if 
you like. 
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ELEVEN PLATFORMS .... 


The U.S., which thinks of itself as a 2-party nation, politically speaking, finds itself 
with eleven different presidential tickets, the high spots of which are set down here 


Democrat: for President, Harry S. 
Truman, former Missouri haber- 
dasher; for Vice President, Alben 
W. Barkley, Kentucky senator. Calls 
for repeal of ‘Taft-Hartley Act. 
Wants a national health program, 
extension of social security and un- 
employment benefits. strong 
civil rights program (anti-poll tax, 
anti-race discrimination, anti-army 
segregation, pro-anti-lynch legisla- 
tion). Asks goo millions in federal 
aid to education. 


Republican: for President, Ihomas 
E. Dewey, farmer of Pawling, New 
York; Vice President, Earl Warren, 
California’s affable governor. Firmly 
favors ‘Taft-Hartley Act. Wants re- 
duction of taxation (inheritance 
and excise) and reduction of govern- 
ment spending. Civil Rights pro- 
gram parallels the Democratic. 
Throws housing issue back to private 
enterprise and state governments. 
Omits mention of federal aid to edu- 
cation. Gives our domestic industry 
and agriculture priority over recipro- 
cal trade program. 


Indigenous, USA 


VOTE. Ni, 
FOR 

VAN MESS 


Independent Progressive: for Presi- 
dent, Iowa farmer Henry A. Wal- 
lace; for Vice President, Glen H. 
Taylor. Party slogan: Peace, Free- 
dom, Abundance. Platform has 
strong planks on civil rights and on 
government ownership of monopo- 
lies. Calls for repeal of peacetime 
dratt. Insists that a way can be 
found to live with Russia in peace 
and honor. The party is currently 
hampered by charges that it is Com- 
munist-manipulated. 


States’ Rights: for President, J. 
Strom Thurmon; for Vice President, 
Fielding L. Wright. The party was 
born at the Democratic Party Con- 
vention, when eleven southern states 
rebelled on civil rights issue. De- 
mands return to states’ rights and 
maintenance of white supremacy. 


Socialist: for President, Norman 
Thomas, 63, (for the sixth time); 
for Vice President, ‘Tucker P. Smith, 
professor of economics at Michigan’s 
Olivet College. Advocating public 
ownership of natural resources, basic 
industries and credit, the Socialists 
denounced Henry Wallace as “an 
apologist for the slave state of Rus- 
sia and the preacher of peace by 
blind appeasement.” ‘The party 
polled 884,000 votes 1932, 
dropped to 80,518 in 1944. 


Socialist Labor: for President, Ed- 
ward A. Teichert, 44, a Greensburg, 
Pa. steelworker; for Vice President, 
Stephen Emery, 40, a Manhattan 
subway dispatcher. ‘The party has 
run candidates for President since 
1892, polled 45,000 votes in 1944. It 
advocates Marxism, opposes Wallace 
because he “stands for the preserva- 
tion of the capitalist system.” 


Socialist Worker: for President, 
Farrell Dobbs, 41, onetime organizer 
for the A.F.L. Teamsters’ Union; 
for Vice President, Dr. Grace Carl- 
son, 41, onetime assistant professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota and the wife of a St. Paul 


lawyer. A Trotskyist group organ. 
ized in 1928 when its leaders were 
expelled from the Communist Party, 
it is running a presidential ticket for 
the first time. In 1941, Dobbs, Mrs, 
Carlson and 16 other party members 
were convicted and sent to jail for 
conspiring to advocate the over. 
throw of the Government. ‘They do 
not really advocate such rebellion, 
says Mrs. Carlson, “but we predict 
it.” ‘They consider Wallace ‘a mil- 
lionaire demagogue. . . .” 


Christian Nationalist: for Presi. 
dent, Gerald L. K. Smith, 50, rabble. 
rousing, race-baiting  ex-preacher 
from Louisiana; for Vice President, 
Harry Romer, 50, a funeral director 
of St. Henry, Ohio. Smith and 
Romer were running mates in 1944 
on the America First ticket. They 
advocate withdrawal of the U5, 
from U.N., establishment of friendly 
relations with Franco Spain, depor- 
tation of all Negroes and Zionist 
Jews. 


Greenback Party: for President, 
John G. Scott, 69, a farmer from 
Craryville, N. Y.; for Vice President, 
Granville B. Leeke, 59, maintenance 
man in a South Bend lathe fac- 
tory. Founded in 1874, its present 
program might be summarized as 
follows: ‘The way to stop boom-bust 
cycles is just print money when it Is 
needed. 


Prohibition: for President, Claude 
Watson, 63, a lawyer and retired 
Free Methodist preacher from Los 
Angeles; for Vice President, Dale 
H. Learn, real-estate operator of 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. The _ party 
polled 74,758 votes in 1944. 


American Vegetarian: for Presi- 
dent, Dr. John Maxwell, 84, a Chi- 
cago doctor of naturopathy; for Vice 
President, Symon Gould, 52, Man- 
hattan bibliophile and director of 
the American Library Service. The 
party advocates extermination of 
cattle and conversion of their graz- 
ing lands to food production. 
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By questioning your campus on 


world and local affairs you can turn 


By DAVID RIGGS 


Tue Committee on Effective Citi- 
zenship of the. Miami University 
y.M.C.A. asked students nineteen 
questions dealing with campus, na- 
tion, and world, information re- 
ceived to be used in developing As- 
sociation programs. ‘The 2,200 stu- 
dents polled gave personal data as to 
whether they were veterans and 
whether they belonged to a frater- 
nity or sorority. 

It’s not claimed that the poll itself 
was a perfect instrument, though 
both students and faculty concerned 
with its construction sought to make 
it as effective as possible. Votes were 
signed, and questions were answered: 
Yes; No; or, No Opinion. Percent- 
ages were Calculated to compare the 
opinions of five different groups: the 
total 2,200 students, then men, wom- 
en, veterans, and non-veterans. 
Often these percentages were in close 
agreement in all five. Here are 
sketches of the results: 


Keep Queries Lively 

“Are you in favor of Truman’s 
Cwil Right’s Program?” Students: 
45% yes, 8% no, 47% no opinion. 
Men: 50% yes. Women 28% yes. 


“Are you in favor of Universal 
Military Training? Students: 73% 
yes. Veterans: 82% yes. Non-veter- 
ans: 67% yes. Women: 63% yes. In- 
terestingly enough, on this subject 
the students answered in favor or 
against the measure and only a very 
slight percentage had no opinion. 
The highest ‘‘no opinion” reply was 
given by the women, some 7% re- 
cording that answer. 


“Should the Communist Party be 
outlawed?” Almost consistently, of 
the five groups polled, 35% favored 
outlawing the Communist Party by 
means of national legislation, while 
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a little over half of the students said 
no. 


“Would the election of Henry 
Wallace, in your opinion, further 
the advancement of Communism in 
the United States?” As a whole, 51% 
of them felt that it would, 25% did 
not, and 24% ventured no opinion. 
The “‘litthe over half” figure held 
true for the individual groups of 
men, women, veterans, and non- 
veterans. 


“Should taxes be reduced in gov- 
ernmental commitments?” Only 13% 
of the students advocated tax reduc- 
tion, while three-fourths advised 
against it. 


“Will the United States engage in 
war with Russia?” 65% of them felt 
that she would, while 20% of them 
did not think that the United States 
would go to war with the Soviet 
Union. As a part of the same ques- 
tion, it was asked whether the war 
would be within one year, five years, 
ten years or longer. For those who 
said yes to the first part of the ques- 
tion, 18% said within one year, 76% 
said war in five years, and g6% felt 
there would be war in ten years. 
Some students gave more than one 
answer to the latter part of this ques- 
tion, hence the total 190%. 


“Should the U.S. engage in a milt- 
tary alliance of mutual aid with the 
powers of Western Europe?’ Fitty- 
five per cent of the students said yes, 
28% said no, and 17% were of no 
opinion. Veterans registered a higher 
affirmative answer to this question, 
64% of them being in favor, 24% 
saying no, and 12% having no opin- 
ion on the subject. Forty-six per 
cent of the women favored such an 
alliance. 


Judging by the poll, students have 


decreased confidence in the United - 


i POLLS INTO PROGRAMS 


Nations. Three fourths said they 
have lost hope tor it, as have four 
out of five veterans; 18° have no 
less confidence in the UN now than 
when it was organized. However, in 
answer to another question, 60% 
of those taking part in the poll felt 
that “the United Nations should 
exercise power individual 
member nations to the same degree 
that our federal government has 
over the states.”” Forty per cent indi- 
cated that “the United States should 
furnish both military and civilian 
supplies to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government,” while 35% did not 
and 25% registered no opinion 
here. 


Cornerstone for Program | 

Other questions sought student 
opinion and guidance on topics of 
immediate campus concern. Some 
dealt with such topics as, “Are the 
merits of fraternities and sororities 
such as to justify their existence”, 
and “‘Is one of the major motives in 
coming to college to increase one’s 
earning power?’ Students were also 
asked for an opinion about increase 
in University facilities and enroll- 
ment, reduction in the number of 
required courses with an increase in 
electives, and whether Miami 
“should have an entertainment se- 
ries made up of nationally known 
entertainers.” 

Is this all rightly part of the con- 
cern of the Y’s Committee on Effec- 
tive Citizenship at Miami Univer- 
sity? The poll not only gave the Mi- 
ami Y highly valued information, for 
future program planning, but also 
secured new active members for the 
Association. Campus Christian 
groups over the country can adapt 
such a poll to their own needs, and 
thus use one more means of evalu- 
ating, strengthening, and building 
Christian program. 
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By extending their unique hospitality and 
social solidarity to visiting foreign students 


Fraternities Can 
Internationalism: 


Many fraternities, despite this 
time of extreme pressure upon the 
facilities of the houses, are offering 
hospitality to students from other 
countries. Where this has been done, 
the testimony almost invariably is 
that values received from the foreign 
guests greatly outweigh any financial 
sacrifice made in granting hospital- 
ity. There is probably no fraternity 
or sorority chapter house in the land 
which, given the will to do so, could 
not make its proportionately impor- 
tant contribution to cultural appre- 
ciation by means of a consciously de- 
veloped foreign student program. 
In situations where it is felt that 
complete hospitality for an academic 
year cannot be offered or encouraged 
at present, occasional invitations to 
luncheon, dinner or special func- 
tions can be extended by any chap- 
ter, with more or less frequency de- 
pending upon the interest of the 
group. Through these simple and in- 
formal offers of friendly hospitality 
large areas of understanding can be 
opened up to the mutual advantage 
of all concerned. After-dinner dis- 
cussions, the forums and _ round- 
tables may be as significant for in- 
tellectual stimulus for some under- 
graduates as a corresponding num- 
ber of formal meetings in a class- 
room. These activities can redound 
greatly to the merit of the Chapters, 
and show that the fraternity groups 
on the campuses have a deep concern 
for strengthening and _ liberalizing 
the academic life of the student com- 
munity on a voluntary and free basis. 
The National Interfraternity Con- 
ference, at its annual meeting in 
New York City, in November 1946, 
authorized the appointment of a 
Committee on International Student 
Exchange, and the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Institute of International 
Education was appointed as_ its 
Chairman. In circularizing the mem- 
bers of the National Interfraternity 
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Conference, the Committee on Inter- 
national Student Exchange suggested 
ways in which the individual frater- 
nity chapters could contribute to in- 
ternational cultural interchange. As 
a result of the Committee’s activity 
many of the national offices circt- 
larized their chapters individually 
urging cooperation in the foreign 
student plan, and emphasizing the 
fact that the colleges and universi- 
ties value highly this work of inter- 
national cultural friendship. 

An example of what can be done is 
illustrated by Bowdoin College in 
the academic year 1947-48. That 
Plan (see below) has worked so suc- 
cessfully that students hope at least 
ten chapters will cooperate for this 
academic year. 


The “Bowdoin Plan” 


as described in a statement by the 
Student Council, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine 

The Bowdoin Plan was introduced 
at the Northern New England Re- 
gional Meeting of the National Stu- 
dent Association, held at Mount 
Holyoke College October 26-27, 1947, 
where it was greeted by delegates 
from many New England colleges 
and universities with enthusiasm and 
praise as a plan already working. 

It is a plan conceived by students. 
In the spring of 1947, the Chi Psi 
Fraternity, under the leadership of 
Joseph C. Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee of the chap- 
ter, sent a letter to Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, President of Bowdoin College. 
The letter promised that the Frater- 
nity would offer a room and meals 
in the chapter house to a foreign 
student if the college would provide 
for the tuition. Realizing that asso- 
ciation between men from other na- 
tions and Bowdoin would be a valu- 
able educational opportunity, Pres- 
ident Sills not only accepted the Chi 
Psi proposal, but announced that 
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Demonstrate 
The Plan” 


similar offers would be accepted 
from five other fraternities. He Stipu- 
lated that the college would provide 
tuition and other compulsory assess. 
ments from _ surplus scholarship 
funds which had accumulated dur. 
ing the war years. Five fraternities 
responded to the President’s invita. 
tion and joined with the Chi Psj 
Fraternity. 

The sponsoring group may, of 
course, be any recognized and re. 
sponsible college or university organ- 
ization. At Bowdoin the fraternities 
are the benefactors. This does not 
mean they are under obligation to 
make their foreign student a “‘broth- 
er.” It should be pointed out, how. 
ever, that some have initiated their 
guests and all have exercised as much 
judgment in their selection of for- 
eign students as in choosing their 
new pledges. 

Sponsoring groups may also be 
dormitories, eating clubs, language 
houses, Christian Associations, SDA 
Chapters, AVC Units, or any politi- 
cal, social, or functional organiza- 
tion. If the college enrollment is 
very small, the entire student body 
might very well comprise the spon- 
soring group. 

The sponsoring group can_ best 
obtain ‘information about foreign 
students eager to study in the United 
States from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.). The 
group may specify to the Institute 
the nationality of the student it 
wishes to have represented. The In- 
stitute will then send three or four 
sets of credentials of students for 
consideration. The group is_ then 
free to choose one student. The In- 
stitute of International Education 
makes no charge for this service. 

After the group has selected a stu- 
dent, the credentials and _ forms 
should be presented for approval to 
the college or university board of ad- 
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Bowdoin’s 13 “guests”: they're from almost as many countries 


mission. The students recommended 
by the Institute are regarded by most 
colleges and universities as excep- 
tionally desirable and they usually 
meet the requirements for admission 
without difficulty. Following the ap- 
proval of the foreign student, his 
lodging and board is then arranged 
for by the sponsoring group. The In- 
stitute requests that sponsoring 
groups act well in advance of the 
next academic year. Sufficient time 
must be given to the Institute as well 
as the college or university to con- 
sider carefully the applications and 


qualifications of the foreign students. 
At Bowdoin, the foreign students 
entering in the fall were chosen 
during the spring and summer trim- 
esters. 

Fraternities at Bowdoin supply 
their students with a room in their 
chapter houses, thus waiving the cost 
of the room. But where the sponsor- 
ing group happens to be an eating 
club or a social organization, several 
alternatives may be considered. A 
room may be secured in a private 
home at no cost or at considerably 
lower expense than other rooms off 


Can some of the brilliant students 


of Europe, by your effort, be 


DISPLACED YOUR CAMPUS? 


Concress has opened the doors of 
the United States to thousands of 
DP’s who have been rusting for 
months and years in the refugee 
camps of Central Europe. These are 
men and women who have had the 
courage to stand up and fight oppres- 
sion, who have suffered torture and 
indignities in the name of freedom. 
A young Pole speaks for them when 
he says, ‘It is my desire to start a new 
life in the United States, the country 
whose high ideals of freedom have 
found the greatest admiration of the 
whole world.” 

Hundreds of them are brilliant 
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By PARKER ROSSMAN 


students, scientists and technicians, 
theologians and agriculturalists, who 
are seeking places in American col- 
leges to complete their education. As 
a Ukrainian girl says, “I want to 
prepare myself to serve the people 
and to fight for peace and liberty 
of mankind.” 

A young American, William Sud- 
duth, was working for UNRRA as 
Director of the School for Displaced 
Persons at Heidelberg, and was im- 
pressed by the intelligence, strength 
and skill of many of these young dis- 


campus. Another possibility for con- 
sideration is the renting of a room 
in a college dormitory. 

The problem of personal expenses 
of the foreign student is one yet to be 
solved. But before the student em- 
barks for the United States, he re- 
alizes that he will have to make pro- 
visions for his spending money. He 
further realizes that money received 
from his family will be greatly re- 
duced when it is exchanged for 
American dollars. Several foreign 
students, too, have relatives or 
friends in this country who send 
them spending money from time to 
time for their personal needs. Others 
receive compensation for articles and 
stories published in newspapers and 
magazines. Some students accept 
speaking engagements where a col- 
lection is made to pay for trans- 
portation. Generally, the amount 
collected exceeds the cost of travel, 
and the students are left with the 
surplus for personal use. 

In the Spring of 1948 there were 
at Bowdoin thirteen foreign students 
representing ten countries. The 
Bowdoin Plan boasted six of these. 
For a small college with a popula- 
tion of 1083, the number of foreign 
students on campus is an achieve- 
ment of which the college, the stu- 
dent body and the fraternities are 
proud. 


placed persons who came to the uni- 
versity. Few of them had any future 
in Europe. Their homes and families 
were often but terrible memories. 
But they would make splendid citi- 
zens of the United States. So he col- 
lected the life histories and academic 
records of the most talented of them. 
And since his return to New York 
City where he is employed by Ameri- 
can Express, he has used his own 
limited resources to bring” sixty 
persons to this country. He has found 
scholarships at the University of 
Tennessee Medical School, at Dart- 
mouth, at Centenary Junior College. 
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But he is staggering under the load 
of finding colleges to receive these 
able young people. 

College organizations and student 
groups across the country must pre- 
pare to welcome these new citizens 
to the campus. Let us introduce you 
to three of them. 


HELJA is the daughter of an Eston- 
ian forester. In 1944 the entire family 
was transported to Germany as slave 
laborers. The camp where they were 
located, near Dresden, was bombed 
and her father and brother killed, 
Helja and her mother seriously 
wounded. Before they recovered 
they were put back at heavy labor as 
laundry-workers. When the Ameri- 
cans arrived and released them, Helja 
went to work as a secretary and in- 
terpreter for American Military Gov- 
ernment, and after five months was 
selected to take special courses to 
continue her education. Since then 
she has been working at a D.P. hospi- 
tal, where she conducts the YWCA 
chorus. She wants to come to the 
United States and study to be a 
teacher, for she has great skill in 
education. She cannot return to her 
home country, for it is now a part 
of Russia, and she is not welcome 
to stay in Germany. 


NADIJA was born in the Russian 
Ukraine, March 5, 1925, the daughter 
of a mechanical engineer. Because 
of the unfortunate fact that the 
family had possessed an estate before 
the revolution, her grandmother was 
killed, and many of her relatives sent 
to Siberia. “All the others who didn’t 
leave died from hunger,” she writes. 
As her father didn’t belong to the 
working class, he was condemned to 
hard labor for a period of eight 
years. In 1939 he was sent home as 
an invalid. Because of the suspicion 
upon the family, it was difficult for 
her mother to obtain enough work 
to obtain food. 

Nadija’s school was closed when 
the Germans invaded her home 
town in 1941. The Russians pushed 
the Germans back and retook the 
town for twenty days in 1943. Her 
invalid father was arrested and ex- 
ecuted, but he survived his wounds, 
and the execution failed. When the 
Germans returned, the family was 
carried to Germany as slave laborers. 
Nadija worked in a kitchen for a 
year, and then in an office. When the 
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Americans neared the family rushed 
toward them for protection from the 
Russians. 

With the help of UNRRA Nadija 
was able to complete her elementary 
education, but was not able to get 
into the refugee university until 1948. 
She dreams of coming to the United 
States and studying mathematics 
and physics. In Germany she is en- 
tirely dependent upon relief, in order 
to live. 


ROMUALD is a Pole, but his home 
city is now a part of the Soviet 
Union. After the partition of Poland 
by Germany and Russia, he con- 
tinued his secondary education in a 
school under Soviet control. “First of 
all,’’ he says, “‘pressure was exercised 
on the pupils to stop their way of 
independent thinking. Soviet answer 
patterns were given as the only rec- 
ognized solutions. 
were arrested as enemies of the “fra- 
ternal Russian people.” When so- 
called ‘democratic elections’ were 
held I was detained for several days 
for reasons I do not know. I lived to 
see the tremendous inconsistency be- 
tween the proclaimed watchwords 
of the Soviet system and the terrible 
reality. Their highest aim is to be- 
fog the people’s minds with the 
Soviet propaganda and then to force 
and to frighten them into the orbit 
of the Communist system.” 

“The German occupation was a 
new bitter chapter in my life. All 
universities and secondary schools 
were closed. The professors were 


Many __ pupils 


Does your campus want to 


Adopt a Student? 


A national committee is Serving 
as a clearing house for just 
that purpose. Write to: 


NATIONAL COORDINATING COUNCIL 
for Placement of Displaced Persons in 
American Colleges and Universities 


130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Cooperating in this council are the Na. 
tional Student Association, International Ip. 
stitute of Education, World Student Service 
Fund, United Student Christian Coungj), 
Hillel Foundations, Newman Clubs,. Ng. 
tional Federation of Catholic College Sty. 
dents, in cooperation with Church Worlq 
Service and other DP agencies, and the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies, 


systematically exterminated. The 
most prominent Poles were deported 
to the death camps. Thus arrests and 
executions became our daily bread. 
Bloody terror was the only language 
spoken to us by the Germans.” 

“In 1942 I joined the ranks of the 
Polish underground army and re. 
mained an active member until my 
deportation to Germany during the 
uprising in Warsaw in 1944. I was 
forced to work in the railway works 
in Frankfurt.” He cannot return to 
Poland because of the Soviet occupa- 
tion, and so chooses to remain in 
exile and look for a place where he 
can live freely. He is now studying 
Chemistry at Heidelberg, but wants 
to transfer to a college in the United 
States. 
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The displaced, the dispossessed, march in unending line through broken Europe. Nearly all 
of the young people long to come to America. Will your campus adopt one—two—several? 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 


THE WORLD 


GREAT BRITAIN. The branches of 
the SCM in the German prisoner of war 
camps are dissolved because all of the 
members have returned to Germany. 
Alan Booth, General Secretary of the 
British SCM, says, “we are profoundly 
grateful that our friends should have 
the opportunity to return home to their 
land and their own families, and we 
envy the student Christian Movement 
in Germany that it can count upon the 
spiritual leadership and human qualities 
of these men who have helped us so 
greatly.” 

Some German PW’s in Great Britain 
write the SCM upon their departure: 
“Even though we do not, unlike the 
patriarch Jacob, return rich in flocks, 
servants and wives, we are rich never- 
theless in experiences and hopes. We 
have felt deeply the fellowship that con- 
nected us with you, your kindmess and 
your help. . .. You did not just talk of 


forgiveness, but made us experienceat.~ 


We cannot judge what awaits us in our 
country. We know, however, that we 
leave a country where we have met 
Christians and friends, where there are 
men and women believing in the same 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Lord, reading 
the same Bible, our Bible, and listening 
to the same word, the word of our God. 
This makes us hope. Do not forget us 
and do pray for us, as we shall not for- 
get you and shall pray for you.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. At the YMCA 
Whitsuntide conference new huts were 
opened in the memory of two former 
leaders, Jaroslav Sunsa and Jaroslav 
Valenta, who were killed in Nazi con- 
centration camps. “An unforgettable 
memory was an evening around the open 
fire in the Sunsa hut in which a new 
generation took up the fine traditions 
of the past.” 


INDONESIA. Amidst fighting, and 
despite political and economic difficul- 
ties, the medical faculty of the Repub- 
lican University submitted twenty stu- 
dents to examinations. The results were 
not as favorable, however, as they should 
have been, because of the lack of study 
materials, especially books and _ instru- 
ments. “About clothes, food, and other 
materials we do not care, but we cannot 


get along without books and _ instru- 
ments.” 
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In an embryo form, in the 
international fellowship of Stu- 
dent Christian movements, we 
see the world church of the 
future. 


CUBA. Plans were being made to 
establish a home for university students 
of different denominations at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, to provide for better 
fellowship among evangelical students, 
and to make it easier for them to hold 
their meetings and have “a wider inter- 
change of religious activities.” 


GERMANY. ‘The number of SCM’s 
in Germany has greatly increased, 
particularly in the Teacher’s Colleges. 
But the ex-servicemen who have pro- 
vided most of the leadership are now 
finishing their studies, and a younger 
generation of students are moving into 
the colleges. Alex Funke writes: “Will 
they be ready to listen to our message as 
well as the older generation? They have 
not been in the Christian youth move- 
ment, but in the Hitler-youth, and none 
of them has been in a PW camp.” An 
effort is being made to overcome the 
tendency of Christian groups to be 
“ingrown” and to move out to take the 
Christian message to the entire campus. 


JAPAN. The number of student 
YMCA’s has increased to more than 175 
before the war, where there were only 
140 city and student associations before 
the war. One leader writes: ““The simple 
identification of Christianity with Ameri- 
can democracy on the part of some 
policy-making occupation people does 
not go down very well with these stu- 
dents. They are afraid of pledging com- 
plete allegiance to an ideology with im- 
mediate political implications. They un- 
consciously fear to topple over again 
spiritually and mentally. Christian ideas 
and activities form without any doubt 
the most important contribution to 
Japanese student thinking today. A re- 
cent poll claims that nearly 70% of the 
university students declare that among 
the religions of Japan they are ‘most 
interested in Christianity.’ ” 


EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


WEST INDIES. The new West In- 
dian University is starting this fall with 
go medical students. Within a few years 
it will expand to 7oo students in all 
fields. Plans were made immediately to 
start a Student Christian movement, and 
the Jamaica Christian Council was con- 
sidering sponsoring a chaplain for the 
college. 


FRANCE. In spite of tremendous 
financial difficulties facing students, a 
recent national SCM conference was as 
well attended as before the war. Foreign 
delegates also, came from Switzerland, 
Holland, Italy, England, Sweden and 
Spain. The theme of the conference was 
liberty—personal liberty, liberty in 
human relationships, political liberty 
and Christian liberty. 


BURMA. The Burmese SCM _ has 
three associations with a membership of 
about 150. In addition to its regular 
program of study, discussion, worship, 
and deputations, it has a cooperative 
store, and hopes to have a Christian 
dormitory. Christians have been for- 
bidden to reopen their fifty-year old Jud- 
son College in Burma, because of suspi- 
cion of Christians for their foreign con- 
nections. Amidst strikes and unrest and 
political crises, the student summer 
camp faced Christian questions with a 
new sense of urgency. 


HUNGARY. Returning to Geneva 
from Hungary, Robert Mackie reported 
a fascinating variety of approaches to 
Christian witness in the university, in 
the various student groups, SCM, Re- 
formed, and Lutheran. He said: “I have 
seldom been in a country where there 
was such opportunity of contact between 
Christians and non-Christians through 
the ‘college,’ a hostel system, and such 
keenness on the part of younger leaders.” 


RECONSTRUCTION KOREA. 
Of the hundreds of street cars in Korea 
only forty are running, because people 
do not know how to operate them. It 
is to meet such needs that American 
church mission boards are setting up a 
program of industrial training. The first 
project will be a large spinning factory 
where five hundred students at a time 
will be trained. It is hard for Americans 
even to imagine the lack of mechanical 
know-how here. 
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Concern for Christian Faith, Churchmanship, Civil Liberties 
mark planning sessions of NICC as 


WE SIGHT OUR 


By LULLA HANSEN & FRED COOTS 


“Living in such a turbulent age, 
our movement must give serious 
consideration to the factors affecting 
the titanic social change which we 
sense, and search out God's will 
within that context.”” This  state- 
ment represents the concerns of the 
1948 NICC which met in early Sep- 
tember at Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Students, staff, and faculty repre- 
senting YMCA’s, YWCA’s, and 
SCA’s from all over the nation met 
together as the policy forming body 
of our movement in this interval be- 
tween national assemblies. 

These representatives expressed 
the concerns of their many associa- 
tions and regions as NICC sought 
to understand the real problems ot 
our movement in the present univer- 
sity scene and world situation. The 
conclusions reached by the Council 
have a challenging message for us as 
Christian students in America. 

It is obvious that these conclu- 
sions take on concrete significance 
only as they are translated into ac- 
tion on the campus. 

NICC described the real dynamic 
of our movement as lying in the 
searching for and the discovery of 
the Christian faith through our 
Christian heritage, prayer, worship 
experience, Bible study, and through 
the revelation of God in history. In 
this light the Council was concerned 
with the inadequacies of the Affirma- 
tion of Faith as adopted by the 1946 
National Assembly. It hoped, there- 
fore, that individuals and _ associa- 
tions will intensify this year a search- 
ing into their lives for the rediscov- 
ery of the Christian faith, reaching 
toward a deeper understanding of 
the elements and terminology of the 
faith and their relationship to the 
actions we are called upon to take, 
so that we might be prepared as a 
movement to make a clear statement 
about our faith at the 1950 assembly. 

Then NICC examined the Assem- 
bly. Action on Churchmanship and 
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felt that to truly carry out this man- 
date, this student Christian move- 
ment must begin a three to five year 
program of emphasis on Church- 
manship. The Council saw a great 
need for students to capture a larger 
vision of the Church and to respond 
as churchmen to its significance and 
function. This emphasis, and _ the 
need for understanding the Chris- 
tian faith, caused the Council to ask 


for an exploration of better methods 


of Bible study. 

Within the area of civil liberties, 
NICC ’48 felt a very deep concern 
and spoke with great alarm about 
the multiplication of committees 
which have been set up within our 
nation to investigate Un-American 
activity. While it recognized that 
there are valid uses of the Congres- 
sional investigation committee, it 
condemned the misuse of this po- 
tentially constructive device to per- 
mit un-substantiated charges to dam- 
age the reputation and well-being of 
individuals. The Council noted 
with similar concern the irrespon- 
sible journalism. seen in our press 
and heard over our radios, the in- 
timidation practiced by certain se- 
cret societies, and the formation of 
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increasing numbers of these socie. 
ties, and the growing threat to aca- 
demic freedom in our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Therefore NICC recommended 
that study programs be commenced 
in this area on local, regional, and 
national levels of the movement. 
This same approach of study was 
recommended for the problems of 
labor, international trade, housing, 
and social insurance. Special atten. 
tion was given to methods by which 
we might arrive at a better under. 
standing of the basic principles of 
the relationship of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

These are the highlights of NICC 
1948. As the representatives have re- 
turned to their campuses, so have 
the responsibility for the actions sug: 
gested in this brief report. Some of 
you may already be at work in some 
of these areas. Some of you may feel 
that you will need help. The Pro- 
gram commission will soon be pre- 
paring materials to help you. The 
national and regional staff and off- 
cers will give you help. 

So all of us working together may 
seek a common commitment to the 


will of God. 


NATIONAL HEADS 


Leila Anderson: YWCA 
Harold B. Ingalls: YMCA 


PRESENT : : PAST 


In usual order: 
Fred Coots, Lulla Hansen, 1948-49 Co-Chairmen 
Barbara Deitz, Ernie Howell, last year’s officers 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Hold International Student 


Conference 

new YORK, N. Y. Fifty students from 
abroad and fifty Americans were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland E. 
Dodge at their home in Riverdale, New 
York. Features of the day were a panel 
discussion of “Our Cultural Patterns,” 
presided over by Dr. William H. Kirk- 
patrick and a program of dancing and 
music entitled, “Enjoying Our Cultural 
Diversity.” ‘Ihe day was sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Student Christian 
Council of New York.—ANN GRAYBILL 


Organize Christian Service Group 
ALDERSON-BROADUS COLLEGE, Philippi, 
West Virginia. Students planning to 
enter church vocations have formed a 
new organization, Kappa Delta Chi. 


Reconstruction, R.F.D., U.S.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State Col- 
lege, Pa. When the Penn State Christian 
Association discovered that children in 
nearby rural schools received little or no 
training in music, art or recreation, it 
decided to help meet the situation by 
setting up teaching periods. Each week, 
Penn State students were sent to rural 
schools to assist the over burdened 
teachers in their work. A typical pro- 
gram for the third and fourth grades in- 
cluded the story of Henny-Penny and 
the Little Chickens, the singing of 
rounds, drawing the part of the story 
the children liked best and games.— 


ELIZABETH FARROW 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Specialty Conferences at Bucknell 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
The Christian Association’s Camp Cowan 
was the center for two specialty weekend 
conferences. The first was a conference 
to help students understand labor prob- 
lems. A C.I.O. local union president and 
an industrial chaplain were leaders. Dean 
Frank Wilson and students from Lin- 
coln University were guests at a second 
conference. 


Christianity Takes a Stand 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y. 
The Christian Association sponsored a 
forum series entitled “Christianity Takes 
a Stand.” Among the speakers were Dr. 
Ernest R. Palen on “Christianity Takes 
a Stand Through the Church”; Samuel 
L. Hamilton on “Christianity Takes a 
Stand on the Campus”; Dr. Dan W. 
Dodson on “Christianity Takes a Stand 
Against Discrimination”; Dr. Cameron 
P. Hall on “Christianity Takes a Stand 
for Political Effectiveness”; Marshall 
Scott on “Christianity Takes a Stand on 
Labor Relations’ and Dr. William S. 
Thomas on “Christianity Takes a Stand 
in International Relations.” 


Hold 26th Annual R.E. Week 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Con- 
way, Ark.—Dr. Blake Smith of Austin, 
Texas, was the speaker for the 26th an- 
nual Religious Emphasis Week. A 
feature of the plan was inviting Con- 
way ministers to speak in college classes 
and to lead dormitory discussions. 


Boxes for CARE 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 
Ohio. The YWCA packed eleven boxes 
for CARE. Donations, totaling $110, 
were collected by Committees. 


Human Relations Week-end Held 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Brotherhood Week Com- 
mittee sponsored a week-end at Camp 
Ihduhapi on interfaith and intercultural 
relations. The opening address by Dr. 


Theodore Kaplow was on “Our Racial 
Myth.” Another feature was a panel on 
“Religion, Dynamic for Brotherhood.” 
Nine rules of Fair Play in intercultural 
relations were given as follows: 

1. Respect the cultural sincerity and in- 
tegrity of other groups. 

2. Be sensitive to the accumulation of 
tradition in other groups. 

3. Read, observe, and appreciate the 
literature, arts, and philosophy of other 


groups. 
4. Cultivate at least a few deep personal 


friendships with members of other groups. 

5. Think of other groups in terms of the 
best individuals they can produce. 

6. Deal with each individual according 
to his capacities and graces—not according 
to a stereotyped label society may have put 
on his group or faith. 

7. Work with people of other cultures, 
not for them. 

8. Make the adventure for truth, beauty 
and goodness a mutual enterprise inclusive 
of all cultures. 

g. Temper your own group drive with 
a civilized regard for the rights and liber- 
ties of other groups. 


Students Protest Golf Caucasian 
Clause 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
When the Professional Golfers Associa- 
tion refused to admit two Negro golf 
stars to the Richmond Open Tourna- 
ment, the University YMCA-YWCA 
Race Relations committee protested. At 
their request, Harry Kingman, execu- 
tive secretary, wrote a letter to the 
Berkeley Daily Gazette and placed a 
long distance call to the president of 
the Association in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Since our group had the courage to 
speak out, the newspapers have taken 
up the issue and the situation may be 
cleared. 


Christian Emphasis Team Includes 
Negro 

BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. A succesful 
Christian Emphasis Week was concluded 
by the address of Dr. Richard McKinney, 
of Virginia Union University. Other 
members of the team of speakers were 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, Howard Kester, and Dr 
H. Leo Eddleman.—ross! DRUMMOND 
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DON RUSK writing from 
MAINZ, GERMANY 


From the top of a low hill in the 
middle of bomb-ripped Mainz one may 
survey the tomb-like city, so typical of 
many devastated towns in Germany. On 
the first of August, after a_ sleepless 
night on train, I climbed that Mainz 
hill, to be welcomed warmly by the 
group of fine young Christian people 
who had come here to work together 
on a summer project under the joint 
auspices of WSCF and CIMADE. It 
proved to be a wonderful month, for a 
fine sense of community pervaded the 
group, while differences of language, 
culture and religion only enriched our 
ecumenical experience. 

For thirty hours each week we worked 
on the grounds of a church, making a 
playground for nursery children so that 
they need no longer play in the rubble; 
other times we helped the German 
workmen as they rebuilt the church it- 


~ NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


self. As the days went by we came to 
know individual Germans, and felt we 
were also gaining insights into the 
tremendous problems on the German 
scene today. 

It was patent that living day after day 
amid the rubble piles largely 
responsible for the pall of depression 
which hangs heavy over the German 
people, and that hunger-pains are a 
daily part of life here. But a factor even 
more important is the widespread 
spiritual starvation. general, the 
people seem hopeless, lacking any initia- 
tive; especially the young people cling 
to materialistic standards and display 
little sense of worthwhile direction. 


I am grateful that I had the oppor- 
tunity to live for a brief time in this 
international community: certainly, it 1s 
tremendously important that, on a 
larger scale, the peoples of the world 
shall learn to live together and work 
toward common ends. In Mainz cultural 
bars disappeared and it even seemed 
absurd to recall that only a few years 
ago our nations were fighting each other. 
We felt, as the time approached to leave 
Mainz, that this ecumenical Christian 
group had hit upon a profound clue to 
a method of transcending cultural bar- 
riers and overcoming national differ- 
ences. 

Don M. Rusk, Senior in 
Berkeley Divinity School 


GORDON BROWN writing from 
TREMEL, FRANCE 


Our train to Paris took us through 
rolling farm lands reminiscent of the 
area around Green Lake. ‘The approach 
to the city was remarkably like the out- 
skirts of Chicago. Arrived at the station 
in Paris, no one seemed to want us until 
a Red Cross man (he spoke English and 
French) took us under his wing and we 
made it to 48 Rue le Lille after a wild 
taxi ride. It turned out that “48” was 
the meeting place of the Roumanian 
Baptists as well as the ofhce of Dr. Bell, 
the Northern Baptist representative for 
all of Europe. 

We “saw” Paris. Some of us bought 
bicycles, and all set off for the village 
of ‘Tremel, scene of our French Summer 
Service Project. Welcoming on 
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arrival there were five or six friendly 
French kids. We found a bus and hired 
the driver to take our bags to the mis- 
sion building which was our destination. 
All survived that first bicycle ride 
through rain and mud. 

On a quick tour of the mission 
grounds and buildings, we saw that the 
dining-room had dirt floors and wooden 
tables; all water was carried uphill from 
a spring; there was no electricity. 

We attended the regular Sunday 
church service in French (having some 
trouble staying awake after our long 
night of travel). We quickly saw that 
Monsieur Roger Brabant, director of the 
mission, has exceptional qualities of 
leadership with the children there, and 
is a very friendly person, easy to meet. 
He explained that our work would con- 
sist first, of cleaning the fellows’ living 


quarters and finishing the floor, then 
painting the dining room walls and lay. 
ing a cement floor there. 

Life at Tremel became pretty nice, as 
the sunshiny days went by. It was very 
interesting to see our OWN reactions 
change from a near-belligerence at the 
beginning to a happy adjustment as we 
came to realize the worthwhileness of 
this summer experiment in Christian 
service and sharing. 

—GorDon W. Brown, USC 


Commission Notes 

Minnesota Student Commission—a__ joint 
conference with Disciples and Baptists, 
November 20-21. Erling Mosture, Macal- 
ester College, is chairman of the student 
commission. Wisconsin will send a car. 
load of delegates. 


Madison, Wisconsin—Wayland Club, Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin, has pledged in its 
budget this year $100 to WSSF, at least 
$25 to WSCF, and $175 to the World 
Mission Crusade (designated for Dick 
and Ann Beers in Assam). 


Northern Baptist quota for USCC to be 
held at Lawrence, Kansas, December 27- 
January 1, is 150 students. Students de. 
siring to be included in that quota 
should write immediately to University 
Pastor and Student Work Department, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Executive Board of the National Student 
Commission met September 26th in 
Philadelphia with the BYF Executive 
Committee to discuss the United Student 
Christian Conference, WSCF support, 
Summer Service Projects for 1949, and 
Youth Conference 1949. Actions will be 
released later. 


Dean Wright, siege gun in the Ohio Student 
Movement, is now in Judson Memorial 
Baptist Church as minister to Baptist 
students at New York University. This 
is the first time our denomination has at- 
tempted student work in this area. Dean 
is doing grad work at Columbia in re 
ligious ed. 


WORKING NOTES 

The deadline that your news editor 
has to meet is the goth of each month; 
he would like to get materials from you 
by the 15th. Your news editor: Richard 
Akagi, 67 West 96th Street, New York 
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Last month (October INTERCOLLEGIAN) 
Charles Hein told you about “Defiance” 
and the subsequent union of Congrega- 
tional Christian student groups with 
Evangelical and Reformed. He told also 
of the hope and inspiration we received 
from that meeting of our United Stu- 
dent Assembly. Since he is a_ co-chair- 
man, there is another animal of the same 
title somewhere around the place—and 
that’s me. My assignment in this article 
is to bring you up to date on what has 
happened in the United Student Fel- 
lowship since June, and to give a pre- 
view of some very important things that 
are to Come. 

I should like to digress for a moment, 
though, to say how nice it is to be able 
to talk to all Congregational students 
and all Evangelical and Reformed stu- 
dents as a unit, instead of two separated 
groups. The feeling of union and _ fel- 
lowship that we had at Defiance has 
grown stronger and gained permanence 
as five short months passed. It Is not 
something which can be put down on 
paper in words so that you can look at 
itand say, “There it is; now I’ve got it.” 
It is something that you have to ex- 
perience. It is exciting and challenging 
to be working as a united group. 


September: USCC 
The major event since June has been 
the meeting of the United Student Chris- 
tan Council September 11-16 the 
Northern Baptist conference grounds 
near Green Lake, 
really a 


Wisconsin. ‘This 
terrific thing! 


Gathered in one place from all over the 


Council is 


country were over 100 of the swellest 
people you could ever hope to meet. 
You knew that you could pick any one 
and just sit and talk together for hours: 
about his particular movement; about 
the situation in Europe (many had 
spent the summer on the continent); 
about Student Movement and Church— 
about almost anything, for these were 
people of varied experiences, of deep 
religious convictions, and each a leader 
in the group he represented. 
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— UNITED CHURCH (TO BE)... 


A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 


Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


Co-Chairman Dorothy Dice reports on 


events since memorable June: 


This meeting was the fifth annual 
gathering together of the Council. (If 
you are interested in knowing about the 
proceedings, write to: USCC, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, and 
they will send you the minutes and re- 
ports.) More than business occupied us 
there, however. Our Bible study groups 
each morning gave us the opportunity 
to find together unsuspected shades of 
meaning in Paul’s letters. 

Originally, USCC was organized to 
serve as the American member of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
It now serves: also as an organization 
through which different movements may 
work together on various projects and 
problems. Its Campus Strategy Com- 
mittce has been studying ways to set up 
a Cooperative campus Christian organ- 
ization. ‘This study will have especial 
value for campuses where the student 
enrolment is too small to make it 
practical to have numerous separate 
groups. 

The United Student Fellowship is not 
a member of the USCC without having 
a certain responsibility to it. There are 
several ways in which we fulfil this 
charge. One is by sending delegates to 
the Council whom we teel will be in- 
telligent and sincere in their efforts to 
make the USCC an effective organiza- 


tion. Then too we help in the finances, 
lor asa member movement we assume a 
share in its budget, our portion being 
based on our numbers and our ability 
to pay. USCC is our organization: it is 
doing things for us that we could not do 
without it. Therefore, we joyfully accept 
our obligation to it. 


Christmas: Lawrence 


One of the major subjects discussed 
at USCC was the ecumenical student 
conference to be held at Lawrence, 
Kansas, December 27-January 1. Plans 
call for an attendance of 2,000 and 200 
adult leaders and speakers. The topic: 
“World Churchmanship—1949.” An idea 
of what this will cover is given by the 
sub-themes, “Church and University,” 
“Church and Politics,” “Church and My 
Work” and several others which are 
just as interesting and discussion pro- 
voking. This conference will give each 
and every one of you the opportunity 
to find out for yourself what the 
ecumenical student really 
means. You will come away with a much 
better idea of the size and strength of 
the student movement in this country, 
and you will gain a tremendous faith in 
the Student Christian Movement and 
will sense its power for Christian ad- 
vance. Seeing you at Lawrence.—D. D. 


movement 


As stipulated in its Constitution, the United 
Student Fellowship is lorded over by a co- 
chairmanship, of which one member shall be 
a woman and the other a man. Last month you 
heard from the man. The presiding half for 
this month (editorially speaking) is Dorothy 
Dice of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. She is a Junior there, majoring in clin- 
ical psychology. As a member of a student 
Christian group at the University which com- 
bines two denominations (Congregational and 
Disciples), she is very enthusiastic about in- 
terdenominational cooperation; in fact she says 
that sometimes she gets too enthusiastic about 
it and wants to merge everyone in sight.—R.J. 
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